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'WAREHOUSE  COSTS 

s  all  a  matter  of  what,  when  and  where  you  are  building! 

How  much  does  it  cost?  Costs  hove  changed  location.  At  the  left  is  the  widely  recognized 

through  the  years  and,  also,  they  vary  with  cost  index  by  Turner  Construction  Company. 


COST  INDEX 


Using  New  York  (December  1960)  as  a  base  of  100,  these  are 
relative  costs  in  various  cities: 


New  York 

100 

Philadelphia 

91 

Baltimore 

87 

Boston 

89 

Washington 

90 

Cleveland 

87 

Detroit 

94 

Minneapolis 

89 

Pittsburgh 

97 

Chicago 

91 

Atlanta 

78 

Jacksonville 

79 

Birmingham 

82 

New  Orleans 

78 

Kansas  City 

85 

Dallas 

81 

Denver 

86 

St.  Louis 

89 

Los  Angeles 

87 

San  Francisco 

86 

Seattle 

78 

Below  are  typical  square  foot  costs  of  warehouses  built  during 
the  past  few  years  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.: 


Ca 

Bei 

Mfl 


AC 

Mii 

Ale 


ITEM 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

General  Construction 

$3,076 

$3,727 

$3,116 

$4,032 

$2.87 

H.V.A.C.  &  Plumbing 

0.238 

0.818 

0.658 

0.464 

0.78 

Sprinkler 

0.285 

0.277 

0.274 

0.256 

0.24 

Electrical 

0.312 

0.706 

0.678 

0.317 

0.43 

Elevators 

.... 

0.312 

. . . 

Incinerator  &  Stack 

0.053 

0.07 

SUB  TOTALS 

$3.91 1 

$5,581 

$4,726 

$5,381 

$4.39 

Site  Development 

0.184 

0.349 

0.493 

0.233 

0.36 

Piling  or  Caissons 

0.174 

0.082 

0.468 

0.20 

R.  R.  Siding 

0.025 

0.04 

TOTAL  BUILDING 
COST 

$4,095 

$6,104 

$5,326 

$6,082 

$4.99 
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Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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That's  your  money  in  there,  Mr.  Retailer.  And  there  itwiii  sit  . .  untouchable  and 

unproductive,  tied  up  in  an  inventory  that  grows  fatter  and  moves  slower  every'day.  With  so  much 
money  tied  up  in  idle  stock,  your  open-to-buy  shrinks  and  your  mark-downs  increase  as  you  try  to 
shake  loose  your  investment.  You  can  avoid  all  this  by  working  through  your  nearby  wholesale 
distributor.  He’s  got  the  goods  you  need  in  his  warehouse,  ready  for  shipment  to  your  store 
within  hours!  You’ll  lower  your  inventory,  lower  your  risk,  lower  your  delivery  charges,  lower  your 
warehousing  costs.  And  that  locked  up  money  can  be  set  free  and  put  to  profitable  work.  Why  not 
see  your  loca  I  N  ATAW  wholesaler  soon.  He  holds  the  key  that  can  unlock  your  working  capital 
and  help  you  run  a  more  flexible,  more  efficient,  more  profitable  operation. 


retail  inventory... hands  off! 
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National  Association  of  Textile 
&  Apparel  Wholesalers 

(formerly  National  WhtdeaaU  Dry  Goode  Aeeoeiation) 
n0WEST40TH  STREET*  NEW  YORK  18.  N.Y.  ■  LONGACRE  4-6590 
"It  paye  to  do  bueinese  with  the  progreesive  NATAWwholeealer  in  your  areal" 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


The  Boston  Conference  t  Focus  on  Tomorrow 


THE  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  serves  the  vital 
■  function  of  bringing  into  sharp  focus  the  current  think¬ 
ing  and  attitudes  of  our  industry  toward  itself,  its  problems 
and  its  future. 

Perhaps  the  keynote  of  the  33rd  annual  Boston  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  last  month,  was  sounded  by  David  L.  Yunich, 
president  of  Bamberger’s,  New  Jersey. 

“In  the  coming  years,”  declared  Mr.  Yunich,  “we  will 
recognize  that  change  is  inherent  in  our  economy,  that  in¬ 
novations  are  desirable  and  not  blasphemous  and  that 
change  will  benefit  our  continued  growth.” 

Thus  far,  the  60s  have  been  alternately  hailed  with  ex¬ 
hilarating  hopes  and  dark  forebodings.  The  tone  of  this 
year’s  Boston  Conference  indicates  that  neither  extreme 
truly  reflects  the  attitudes  of  our  industry  as  a  whole. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tone  of  the  Conference  indicates  that 
we  are  fully  aware  of  the  changes  occurring  and  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  meet  them  with  vigor  and  courage. 

David  Yunich:  Planned  Objectives,  Scientific  Controls 

The  significant  word  in  Mr.  Yunich’s  statement  is  “will”; 
jhe  is  telling  us  not  what  we  should  do,  but  rather  what  he 
!  believes  we  are  doing. 

“We  will  establish  techniques  to  invite  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  change  and  to  encourage  change,”  he  declared. 

1  The  most  important  single  recent  advance  in  our  ability 
I  to  manage  a  business,  Mr.  Yunich  feels,  is  the  capacity  for 
i  working  out  objectives  or  goals. 

“I  believe  that  in  the  coming  years,”  he  said,  “clearly 
written  objectives  will  be  established  for  every  unit  or  func¬ 
tion  of  a  department  store,  and  that  these  objectives  will 
be  fully  communicated  to  all  personnel,  resulting  in  a  com¬ 
mon  goal,  a  common  focus  and  a  common  direction  for  the 
company.” 

To  achieve  such  planned  objectives.  Mr.  Yunich  listed 
three  major  elements:  (1)  A  modern  organization;  (2  I 
effective  use  of  machines  and  equipment  and  (3)  control 
devices  to  measure  progress  and  insure  completion  of  the 

]  program. 

Among  the  organization  developments  envisioned  by  Mr. 
November,  1%1 


Yunich  are  an  equal-status  concept  between  main  and 
branch  stores;  more  centralized  buying,  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  and  data  processing;  improved  customer  service  at  low¬ 
er  cost  (including  more  extensive  use  of  self-service);  and 
faster,  more  efficient  processing  in  receiving  and  paying 
for  goods. 

Longer  store  hours  but  with  improved  work  schedules 
( possibly  including  a  two-shift  system )  were  also  predicted 
by  Mr.  Yunich.  He  forecast  that  more  service  operations 
and  operating  and  control  activities  will  be  performed  dur¬ 
ing  non-selling  hours  to  make  better  use  of  space  and  equip¬ 
ment.  And,  far  from  the  least  of  the  future’s  blessings,  some 
50  per  cent  of  the  paper  work  now  handled  by  stores  will 
be  eliminated  as  useless,  Mr.  Yunich  predicted. 

The  effective  use  of  machines  and  equipment,  Mr. 
Yunich’s  second  major  element  for  achieving  planned  ob¬ 
jectives,  will  depend  on  the  vision  and  potential  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  organization  and  the  objectives  they  have 
established,  he  said. 

“Machines  will  be  as  effective  as  the  programs  prepared 
for  them,”  Mr.  Yunich  said.  “Machines  can  think  only  if 
directed  by  human  beings.” 

“Today,  the  machines  have  outstripped  our  ability  to 
use  them,”  he  warned.  “To  realize  the  potential  of  the  ma¬ 
chines,  the  field  of  vision  of  the  individual  directing  the 
machines  must  be  constantly  broadened.  . .  In  other  words, 
the  potential  of  the  individual  and  the  objectives  of  the 
company  will  determine  the  potential  of  the  machine. 

“We  can  expect  a  higher  rate  of  productivity  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores  learn  to  blend  effectively  and  use  the  available 
personnel  and  machines  to  achieve  an  objective.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Yunich  predicted  that  scientific  techniques 
will  be  applied  to  help  control,  evaluate  and  coordinate 
people  and  machines  at  every  step  of  the  progress  toward 
the  planned  objectives. 

“All  three  major  elements  of  any  program  must  be  in 
harmony  and  blend  with  each  other  in  order  to  achieve 
the  planned  objectives,”  he  said. 

He  called  attention  to  the  Navy's  control  system  known 
as  PERT  (Program  Evaluation  Review  Technique),  which 
he  noted  has  been  credited  with  placing  the  Polaris  missile 


3 


1 


in  submarines  more  than  two  years  ahead  of  schedule.  In 
non-defense  industries,  the  method  is  also  known  as  the 
Critical  Path  technique.  It  began  as  a  device  to  measure 
the  progress  and  determine  the  status  of  every  activity  in 
a  program,  and  is  an  analytical  device  for  predicting  per¬ 
formance  time  and  for  isolating  and  evaluating  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  in  program  plans. 

“The  PERT  technique  shows  that  upwards  of  90  per  cent 
of  any  crash  effort  is  wasted  since  it  is  applied  to  activities 
which  have  time  to  spare,”  Mr.  Yunich  declared. 

Planned  objectives  supported  by  modern  organization, 
effective  use  of  machines  and  equipment  and  appropriate 
controls  will,  Mr.  Yunich  concluded,  eliminate  “adminis¬ 
tration  by  crisis”  and  increase  the  department  store’s  ability 
to  practice  sound  management. 

Maxey  Jarman:  A  New  Way  of  Living 

A  voice  quite  in  harmony  with  that  of  Mr.  Yunich  came 
from  the  supplier’s  side  of  the  fence  at  the  Boston  Confer¬ 
ence.  Maxey  Jarman,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Genesco, 
said: 

“Even  less  than  before,  traditional  methods  of  doing 
things  will  not  be  any  reason  for  continuing  to  do  them 
that  way. 

“Smart  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  adjusting  them¬ 
selves  every  day  as  they  constantly  study  the  changed 
patterns  of  living  and  buying  and  selling  —  and  these 
changes  are 'going  to  get  more  rapid  and  more  revolutionary 
as  time  goes  on.” 

Higher  incomes,  better  standards  of  living  and  new  tech¬ 
nological  developments  will  bring  important  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  living,  Mr.  Jarman  predicted.  Among  the 
changes  he  said  business  must  take  into  account  will  be  an 
increasing  mobility  of  people,  higher  standards  of  school¬ 
ing  and  education,  more  leisure  time,  a  population  com¬ 
posed  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  very  young  and  the 
elderly,  and  a  greater  sense  of  personal  security  among 
people. 

Such  changes  in  living  patterns  will  result  in  significant 
changes  in  buying  patterns,  Mr.  Jarman  pointed  out:  More 
money  will  be  spent  on  luxuries  and  less  on  necessities. 
People  will  spend  less  for  products  and  more  for  services. 
They  will  spend  less  money  for  status  symbols  and  more 
for  comfort  and  fun  items;  as  people  become  more  secure, 
the  status  symbol  becomes  less  important.  More  money 
will  be  spent  on  sports  equipment  and  participation. 

“Not  only  will  there  be  a  change  in  the  kinds  of  things 
that  people  buy  but  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  way  they 
buy  them  and  how  they  want  to  spend  their  money,”  said 
Mr.  Jarman.  “These  influences  will  have  revolutionary 
effects  on  marketing  methods  in  the  years  ahead.” 

Among  these  effects,  according  to  Mr.  Jarman,  will  be 
the  continued  dispersal  of  shopping  areas;  more  selective 
and  knowledgeable  purchasing  by  consumers;  greater  con¬ 
venience  in  shopping;  further  developments  in  low-margin 


retailing  and  more  convenient  hours  for  shopping. 

“Within  the  next  score  of  years  the  total  amount  of  dis¬ 
posable  income  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in 
constant  dollars  will  be  double  what  it  was  a  year  ago  if 
the  rate  of  increase  continues  as  it  has  for  the  last  ten  years,” 
Mr.  Jarman  said. 

“We  need  to  think  carefully  about  those  figures.  Any- 
body  would  be  foolhardy  to  be  absolutely  positive  that  such 
a  condition  is  going  to  come  about;  but  by  the  same  token, 
anybody  would  be  foolhardy  to  be  positive  that  it’s  not 
going  to  happen.” 

To  meet  the  challenges  ahead,  Mr.  Jarman  said,  com¬ 
panies  must  keep  themselves  flexible  in  thinking  and  in 
action.  The  leaders,  those  who  set  the  patterns,  must  have 
a  clear  pipeline  through  which  to  understand  the  changing 
trends  in  consumer  thinking  and  consumer  desires.  The 
successful  business  must  be  more  streamlined  than  everj 
before,  more  decentralized  as  far  as  tactical  decisions  arej 
concerned  and  more  centralized  as  far  as  future  planninj 
is  concerned.  It  must  be  a  strong  company,  both  finanj 
cially  and  in  manpower.  And  it  must  constantly  be  search 
ing  for  new  leaders. 

Crowdus  Baker:  New  Services  to  Sell 

Crowdus  Baker,  President  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.) 
in  his  talk  at  the  Boston  Conference,  acknowledged  thal 
the  task  lying  ahead  of  our  industry  is  a  challenging  one. 

“We  must  prepare  to  compete  not  only  with  other  re¬ 
tailers  for  the  consumer’s  dollar,”  he  declared,  “but  also 
with  the  vast  and  continually  growing  array  of  alternativa 
that  are  available  to  the  American  consumer.” 

“The  lesson  here  is  to  keep  aware  of  the  alternatives  and 
to  evaluate  them  to  see  how  they  can  be  fitted  into  our 
business,”  he  said. 

The  service  field  will  offer  many  of  those  alternatives, 
Mr.  Baker  feels,  and  he  predicted  that  services  will  play 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  plans  of  retailers.  Ht 
noted,  for  instance.  Sears’  long  success  with  its  Allstatf 
Insurance  Company  and  its  newer  service  operations.  All 
state  Enterprises  and  the  Allstate  Motor  Club. 

“New  products  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  com- 
along,”  Mr.  Baker  said,  “and  these,  of  course,  spell  op 
portunities  for  growth  in  the  future  as  they  have  in 
past.  With  expenditures  for  research  on  the  increase  an 
new  fields  of  technology  opening  up,  consumer’s  goods  in 
dustries  are  sure  to  be  influenced  in  a  most  favorable  way. ! 

“One  thing  we  can  say  with  certainty  about  the  futui 
so  far  as  the  distribution  field  is  concerned,”  Mr.  Bakf  ^ 
said,  “the  everlasting  fight  to  keep  costs  down  and  prt 
serve  or  improve  profit  margins  will  continue.  .  .  As  ne^ 
techniques  in  electronic  data  processing  and  materials  har.. 
dling  are  applied,  the  chances  of  reducing  costs  will  k 
improved.  Retailers  have  an  economic  responsibility  to  1 
as  conscious  of  the  persistent  problem  of  the  cost  of  distrlfc 
tion  as  they  are  of  bright  promises  of  the  future!” 
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Gimbel  tells  IBM 


And  these  IBM  Retailing  Specialists  are 
listening — increasing  their  knowledge  of 
retail  store  organization,  management  and 
merchandising. 

The  occasion :  one  session  of  a  special,  ad¬ 
vanced  course  at  The  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing. 

Today’s  lecturer:  famed  retailer  Bernard 
F.  Gimbel.  And  he’ll  be  followed  by  execu¬ 
tives  from  other  outstanding  retailing  or¬ 
ganizations — such  as  J.  C.  Penney  and  J.  J. 
Newberry  Company. 

After  completing  this  course,  IBM  Retail¬ 
ing  Specialists  work  with  you  to  help  solve 
retailing  problems  more  effectively  than 


ever.  They  come  to  you  well-versed  in  such 
subjects  as  retail  development,  organization, 
credit,  sales  promotion,  fashion  merchandis¬ 
ing,  buying,  pricing,  stock  control,  profit 
analysis,  accounting  control. 

How  you  gain.  Your  IBM  Retailing  Spe¬ 
cialist  can  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
problems  and  complexities  of  your  business. 
As  a  result,  he  can  help  you  select,  and 
benefit  from,  an  ever-widening  array  of 
data  processing  equipment  and  techniques. 

Make  it  a  point  to  get  to  know  your  IBM 
Retailing  Specialist  better!  He’s  ready  to 
place  his  training  and  knowledge  at  your 
disposal.  Call  him  at  your  local  IBM  office. 


IBM 

DATA  PROCESSING 
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By  Stephen  Masters 

President,  Masters,  Inc. 


I^ISCOUNT  operations  have  cap- 
tured  the  imagination  of  leading 
trade  paper  publishers;  of  the  financial 
community;  of  resources  in  practical¬ 
ly  every  category  of  consumer  goods; 
of  mail  order  and  supermarket  giants; 
and  of  the  membership  of  NRMA. 

►  My  organization  is  deeply  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  privilege  conferred  on  us 
when  we  were  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  tbe  world  famous  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association.  We 
gratefully  accepted,  in  order  to  share 
in  your  experience,  as  well  as  contrib¬ 
ute  what  little  we  may  know  to  the 
common  pool  of  knowledge. 

►  Discount  stores  now  have  three 
trade  papers  of  their  own:  Modern  Re¬ 
tailer,  Discount  Merchandiser,  and 

() 


10  Pages  on  Discount  Stores 

Here  and  on  succeeding  pages  are 
presented  some  of  the  major  ad¬ 
dresses  from  the  NRMA's  Discount 
Seminar,  held  in  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber  6-8,  and  a  designer-architect's 
advice  on  how  discount  store  de¬ 
sign  can  be  fitted  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  image. 


The  Discount  Store's 
$140  Billion  Future 


(next  January)  Discount  Store  News. 

►  The  public  is  investing  heavily  in 
65  publicly  owned  companies  involved 
in  discount  operations.  Twenty  such 
firms  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Twenty-five  are  on  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  two  on  the 
Mid-West  Exchange;  18  firms  are 
traded  over  the  counter. 

One  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
issue  is  no  longer  whether  the  discount 
store  is  here  to  stay.  The  issue  is: 

Can  the  classic,  conventional  and 
traditional  store  co-exist  with  the  dis¬ 
count  store? 

I  don’t  think  Tiffany  or  Abercrom¬ 
bie  &  Fitch  have  cause  for  alarm.  But 
if  you  are  a  mass  merchandiser  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  this  NRMA  clinic  is  a 
good  place  to  be  the  next  couple  of 
days. 

Target:  A  $140  Billion  Market 

No  one  really  knows  how  much  dol¬ 
lar  volume  discount  stores  are  doing 
today.  Trade  paper  estimates  range 
from  $-1  to  $5  billion.  The  significant 
point  for  us  is  not  how  big  it  already 
is,  but  what  the  discount  store  is  shoot¬ 


ing  for  and  at  what  rate  of  speed. 

In  five  years,  discount  stores  have 
taken  over  one-third  of  the  non-food 
volume  of  all  the  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores. 

The  discount  store  is  taking  over 
twice  as  fast  as  the  supermarket  did. 
In  the  10  years  from  1930  to  1940 
supermarkets  took  over  one-third  of 
the  total  food  dollar  volume.  Today 
supermarkets  control  72  per  cent  of 
all  grocery  store  sales,  or  $32.4  billion 
out  of  a  $45  billion  market. 

Target  area  of  the  discount  store  b 
half  of  the  total  general  retail  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  non-foods,  foods  and  drugs:  a 
hundred  billion  dollar  battleground. 

This  does  not  include,  mind  you. 
three  other  potential  discount  areas: 
gasoline,  automobiles,  boats. 

Some  discount  stores  already  oper¬ 
ate  gasoline  pumps  and  some  discount 
stores  in  California  have  been  selling 
Cbevrolets.  Motorboating  is  luring 
landlubbers  all  over  the  map  to  the 
sea,  the  rivers  and  the  lakes.  Botels 
and  marinas  are  springing  up  every¬ 
where.  The  pleasure  marine  market  is 
$2.7  billion  a  year  now  and  growing 
fast. 
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Thus  the  potential  for  the  discount 
store  adds  up  to  close  to  $143  billion. 

The  discount  department  store  may 
become  the  complete,  one-stop,  com¬ 
bination  low  margin,  mass  merchan- 
I  dising  shopping  center,  for  food, 
j  drugs,  convenience  goods  and  sports 
equipment,  even  automobiles  and 
boats. 

IBM’d  for  fast  information  and  fast 
decisions,  automated  for  faster  serv- 
I  ice.  streamlined  for  high  turnover,  this 
I  profitable  operation — I  repeat:  profit¬ 
able  operation — with  pleasant  facili- 
I  ties  to  make  shopping  fun,  could  satis¬ 
fy  the  public  demand  for  the  best  of 
everything  it  needs  at  the  lowest  prices 
. .  .  and  reserve  to  the  public  the  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  whether  it  wants  to  pay 
extra  for  such  services  as  salespeople, 
delivery,  credit,  and  the  rest  of  it: 
stylists,  vice  presidents  and  paper 
shufflers. 

This  "Change"  Is  an  Explosion 

Very  few  people  understand  the 
marketing  revolution  going  on  around 
us.  Every  new  year  is  heralded  as  a 
"year  of  change.”  This  has  been  a 
year  of  climactic  change. 

NRMA  calls  its  January  1962  Con¬ 
vention  ‘’The  Challenge  of  Change.” 
The  theme  might  appropriately  be 

stated  as  “The  Challenge  of  Explo- 
* 

Sion. 

In  the  times  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and 
Captain  Rowland  Macy  and  John 
\lanamaker,  a  department  store  mer¬ 
chant  stood  at  the  entrance  of  his 
establishment  and  greeted  the  custom¬ 
ers.  rectified  complaints,  bought  goods, 
waited  on  trade,  wrote  the  ads,  and 
studied  his  audience.  Today,  too  many 
traditional  mass  retailers  have  retreat¬ 
ed  to  luxurious  penthouse  offices  atop 
their  department  store  buildings,  deco¬ 
rated  in  early  American  antiques,  over¬ 
looking  artificial  gardens,  complete 
with  miniature  golf  courses,  fountains 
and  sculpture  .  .  .  far  from  the  mad- 
'ling  shopper,  high  upstairs  with  the 
attractive  secretaries  and  the  executive 
paper-shufflers.  There  these  merchant 
princes  sit,  up  to  their  eyeballs  in 
paper — reports,  charts,  graphs,  statis¬ 
tical  tables. 


i\o  stack  of  paper  reports,  and  no 
row  of  IBM  machines,  is  going  to  make 
a  good  retailer  out  of  a  stupid  one.  The 
public  is  not  a  statistic.  You  must 
listen  to  the  heartbeat  of  your  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Services  Are  Never  Free 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  non¬ 
sense  spread  around  about  so-called 
“free  and  liberal”  services.  Many  tra¬ 
ditional  retailers  have  spent  a  fortune 
on  advertising  in  their  attempt  to  de¬ 
feat  the  discount  store  with  their  “free" 
services.  If  these  services  are  so  free 
and  liberal  and  so  good,  how  come  the 
public  didn’t  buy  it?  How'  come  so 
many  are  either  charging  extra  for 
“free”  services  or  eliminating  them? 

The  truth  is  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  service  and  there  never  was. 
The  consumer  pays  for  everything  he 
gets  and  often  more.  The  secret  of  a 
successful  retail  operation  is  an  operat¬ 
ing  profit.  The  retailer  must  get  paid 
for  every  service  or  he’s  soon  out  of 
luck.  The  classic  retailer  has  always 
collected  for  his  services,  but  in  a 
sneaky  way,  an  undemocratic  way.  He 
hid  the  cost  of  the  “free”  service  in  the 
fixed,  fat-cat  price  he  charged  the  cus¬ 
tomer  .  .  .  every  customer. 

The  woman  who  pays  cash  for  a 
dress  in  his  store  and  walks  out  with 
the  package  under  her  arm,  pays  the 
same  fat  price  as  the  woman  who 
selects  six  dresses,  has  them  charged 
to  her  account  and  orders  the  clerk  to 
have  them  delivered  to  her  house  in 
the  country.  Back  at  the  house  she 
keeps  one  dress,  perhaps,  and  phones 
the  store  to  pick  up  the  other  five.  Six 
months  later  she  pays  the  bill,  or  may¬ 
be  she  defaults. 

The  unsuspecting  person  who  paid 
cash  and  carried  her  bundle  also  paid 
for  the  service  to  the  woman  on  the 
country  estate,  in  the  hidden  charge. 
This  may  be  traditional,  but  is  it  fair? 
Is  it  honest?  Is  it  democratic?  You 
have  your  answer,  gentlemen:  millions 
of  women  voted  NO. 

Masters  matches  its  services  with 
any  classic  or  traditional  department 
store  in  America — with  this  difference. 
If  a  customer  doesn’t  want  any,  she 


doesn’t  have  to  pay  for  it.  At  Masters, 
the  customer  has  a  free  choice. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  the  key  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  The  option  of 
free  choice  created  our  American 
political  system.  It  also  created  the 
vast  bazaar  we  call  the  market-place. 

Freedom  of  choice  created  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  the  specialty  mama- 
papa  shop,  the  chain  variety  stores,  the 
supermarkets,  the  discount  store.  Free¬ 
dom  of  choice  created  Main  Street  and 
it  created  the  shopping  center. 

The  buyer’s  choice  must  remain 
free. 

Prices,  Reputations  and  Profits 

How  important  is  price?  Recently  a 
retailing  economist  declared  without 
qualification  that  price  had  become 
“less  important.”  I  cannot  agree.  I 
do  not  think  price  will  ever  become 
less  important  to  the  vast  public  that 
mass  retailers  want  to  sell.  People 
work  hard  to  earn  dollars  and  even 
those  who  inherit  their  dollars  don’t 
part  with  them  easily. 

Mass  retailing  is  not  necessarily 
profitable  retailing.  Mass  retailing  is 
not  necessarily  low-margin  retailing. 
But  profitable  mass  retailing  is  always 
a  low-margin  operation. 

A  low-margin  operation  is  not 
achieved  magically  by  hanging  a  sign 
in  the  window  with  the  word  “dis¬ 
count.” 

The  word  “discount”  has  many 
meanings,  sometimes  bad,  sometimes 
good.  It  is  evidently  a  respectable 
term  today.  A  waggish  trade  paper 
columnist  defines  a  “mass  merchan¬ 
diser”  as  “an  ex-discounter  who  has 
gained  respectability  by  joining  the 
NRMA.”  This  may  be  funny  but  it  is 
also  silly.  You  don’t  gain  respectabili¬ 
ty  by  joining  something.  You  earn  it 
by  deeds.  By  deserving  it. 

Some  of  our  “respectable”  mail 
order  companies  are  probably  the  worst 
nail-down,  loss-leader  advertisers  in 
America.  They  spend  millions  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
good-will  their  store  policies  are  con¬ 
tinually  destroying.  They  buy  into 
manufacturing  companies  in  defiance 
of  anti-trust  and  anti-discrimination 
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laws.  There  are  other  chain  retailers  in 
so-called  “respectable”  categories  who 
operate  fraudulent  price  policies.  Their 
floor  salesmen  have  the  authority  to 
use  the  old  con-man’s  hat  trick.  The 
wanted  item,  advertised  at  a  low  price, 
is  quickly  covered  by  the  salesman’s 
hat  when  the  customer  walks  in.  The 
understanding  is,  if  the  salesman  sells 
the  item,  he  covers  his  head  with  the 
hat  and  walks  out.  He’s  fired! 

In  the  battle  for  customers,  all  re¬ 
tailers  must  live  by  the  fair  rules  of 
the  competitive  enterprise  system. 
Within  that  system,  we  can  all  unite 
against  the  con-man,  the  fraud,  the 
phony  and  the  quack  .  .  .  whatever  his 


guise — the  retailer  who  misleads  and 
misrepresents  in  his  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  labeling,  the  retailer  who 
makes  excessive  credit  charges,  the 
nail-down,  loss-leader  artist,  the  retail¬ 
er  who  corrupts  resources  to  cheapen 
the  quality  of  materials,  who  gives  the 
public  something  second  rate  or  third 
rate,  something  poorly  designed  or 
badly  styled,  something  that  gives  poor 
performance.  These  retailers  create  a 
bad  image  in  the  public  mind  for  all 
retailing. 

Our  common  goal  is  to  bring  the 
ever-increasing  output  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  exploding  population  in 
ever  faster  supply,  always  better  quali¬ 


ty,  in  good  taste  and  design,  at  the  low- 
est  possible  prices. 

The  discount  store  has  proved  to  be 
the  cathartic  of  retailing.  Everybody 
is  on  his  toes  again.  Let  me  be  so  bold 
as  to  suggest  that  the  low-margin  mass 
distributor  of  consumer  goods  has 
made  one  of  the  great  contributions  to 
human  economic  history.  He  has  ad¬ 
vanced  living  standards  . .  .  created  ad¬ 
ditional  wealth  .  .  .  made  the  break¬ 
through  for  profitable  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  mass  production 
of  goods,  kept  production  from  chok¬ 
ing  our  warehouses  and  strangling  the 
economy  .  .  .  and  he  did  it  and  does  it 
at  a  profit. 


Quality  in 
A  Discount 
Operation 

By  Helen  Webb 

Webb  Management  Consultants 

ISCOUNTING  is  mass  merchan¬ 
dising  for  high  volume  profits  at 
low  margin  markup.  The  only  key  to 
continued  success  is  the  customer’s 
satisfaction  with  the  merchandise. 

This  means  that  no  matter  what  the 
area  or  location  the  store  will  present 
at  all  times  not  necessarily  the  least 
expensive  merchandise  but  the  very 
best  merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  With  high  volume  and  low  over¬ 
head  one  should  be  able  to  present  at 
$3.98  or  $3.77  the  same  child’s  dress 
that  a  small  specialty  store  which  pur¬ 
chases  only  a  dozen  sells  at  $5.98.  We 
can  do  this  because  we  purchase  2,000 
dozen,  and  we  represent  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  the  equal  of  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  specialty  stores. 

Department  Stores  will  Change.  We 

do  not  think  the  good  department  store 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  scene  in 
the  years  ahead;  we  do  know  that  the 
good  self-service  operator  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  grow.  Each  will  add  new  meth¬ 
ods  and  make  changes  as  they  are 
needed.  We  feel  that  every  department 
store  must  be  aware  of  the  genuine 
trend  to  self-service  and  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  this  in  its  merchandising,  either 
by  conversion  or  by  building  new  one- 
floor,  self-service  budget  operations — 
as  J.  L.  Hudson  and  Allied  Stores  and 
City  Stores  and  others  are  doing.  From 
experience  across  the  country,  in 
medium  or  better  income  groups,  we 
have  found  the  self-service  operator 
with  up-graded  merchandise  of  superi¬ 
or  quality  has  a  definite  edge  over  the 
low-end  discounter. 

Creating  Permanent  Customers.  When 
I  meet  an  exuberant  ready-to-wear 
manager  who  tells  me  after  a  grand 
opening  that  he  did  about  $50,000  and 
his  returns  are  less  than  four  per  cent, 
I  see  a  big  red  light  staring  at  him. 
Something  is  wrong!  A  good  soft 
goods  department  with  a  high-volume 
traffic  will  have  fashion  merchandise 
returns  of  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  who  returns  merchandise  and 
gets  proper  service  on  the  return  is  a 
customer  who  comes  back  again,  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  she  can’t  find  what  she 
wants  today  she  will  find  it  tomorrow. 

Complexities  of  Central  Buying.  Many 
buyers  who  are  experienced  in  low-end 
merchandising,  especially  for  soft 
goods,  will  need  retraining  before  they 


are  equipped  to  buy  “upstairs  store" 
merchandise  on  a  mass  volume  basis. 
Both  chain  organization  buyers  and 
buying  offices  should  study  the  specific 
needs  of  each  market  they  serve,  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  the  compe¬ 
tition  a  self-service  operation  will  meet 
in  each  area  from  department  stores 
and  specialty  stores.  Only  after  all  this 
has  been  done  should  one  be  allowed 
to  purchase  for  a  self-service  operation 
that  expects  to  stay  in  business  for 
more  than  a  couple  of  years. 

Dealing  with  Lessees.  Controlling  lease 
operations  is  a  complex  job,  and  there 
is  a  desperate  need  for  qualified  mer 
chandise  supervision.  You  cannot  ex 
pect  a  self-service  operation  to  last 
when  the  leased  department  based  ir 
New  York  sends  fleece-lined  coats  U  j 
Florida  because  the  office  made  a  good 
purchase  and  automatically  allocate  | 
this  to  its  entire  list !  By  contrast,  when 
an  expanding  men’s  wear  chain  that 
we  deal  with  opened  its  first  southwest 
location,  three  buyers  were  sent  intc 
the  market  to  study  every  departmenij 
store  and  specialty  store  there  and  find! 
out  exactly  what  was  needed  and  why! 
That  store  now  has  the  most  complet4 
selection  of  western  levis  and  shirts  hi 
be  found  in  that  area.  This  is  merchan 
dising  for  the  needs  of  the  market.  Fill 
a  need,  offer  top  quality  plus  top  S3'. 
ings,  and  you  will  have  a  satisfied,  per  \ 
manent  customer.  I 
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Discount  Store  Design 

And  how  its  techniques  might  be  adapted 
to  the  creation  of  a  discount  center 
in  a  traditional  department  store 


By  Lawrence  J.  Israel 

Copeland,  Novak  and  Israel, 
architecis-designers  of 
deparfmenf  stores, 
specialty  stores,  and 
shopping  centers. 


IN  the  success  of  the  discount  depart- 
■  ment  store  there  are  many  factors  to 
study  besides  low-margin  pricing  and 
minimum  services.  The  discount  store 
has  its  own  architecture,  layout  and 
decoration,  and  these  offer  many 
thought-provoking  suggestions  for 
every  retailer’s  consideration.  But  first 
some  basic  comparisons  are  in  order — 


comparisons  of  design  and  compari¬ 
sons  of  objectives. 

The  discount  store  relies  on  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  self-service,  with  a 
minimum  of  sales  help  beyond  that 
needed  to  fill  orders  at  packing  and 
stock  counters.  The  conventional  de¬ 
partment  store  offers  a  constantly 
growing  percentage  of  self-selection 


Women's  Fashions.  The  department  store 
look,  as  exemplified  by  Lansburgh's, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  includes  definite 
departmentalization,  racks  varying  in 
both  size  and  shape,  a  variety  of 
display  techniques,  warm  muted  fashion 
colors,  and  incandescent  lighting. 

In  a  discount  store,  the  open  floor 
plan  is  popular,  with  an  emphasis 
on  mass  exposed  stock,  a  gridiron 
arrangement  of  racks,  bold  signing  and 
and  bright  fluorescent  lighting. 
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China  and  Glass.  A  "shop"  feeling  was  created  for  Gimbel's, 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania,  through  dividing  the  merchandise  by 
classification  and  using  contrasting  lighting  techniques  to 
highlight  the  displays.  The  application  of  discount  store 
principles  shows  the  characteristic  open  plan,  a  complete 
uniformity  of  fixtures,  mass  exposure  of  merchandise,  and 
a  minimum  of  display  by  classification  throughout. 


features,  plus  sufficient  sales  assistance 
to  make  the  customer  feel  attended  and 
to  consummate  the  sales. 

The  discount  store  spends  little  or 
no  time  on  the  refinements  of  design 
or  display;  it  presents  a  picture— and 
an  immediate  picture — of  mass  expos¬ 
ure  and  impact,  built  largely  on  a  plan 
utilizing  high  gondolas  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  standardization  of  all  fixture  de¬ 
tails.  The  conventional  store  offers  both 
mass  and  coordinated  fashion  display, 
using  a  combination  of  tables  and 
super-structures,  a  self-selection  coun¬ 
ter  line,  many  showcases,  individual¬ 
ized  display  treatments,  and  special 
purpose  designs  and  features  to  high¬ 
light  particular  areas  and  fashion-fea¬ 
tured  merchandise. 

In  terms  of  basic  layout,  the  conven¬ 
tional  store  is  organized,  the  discount 
store  regimented.  The  former  depart¬ 
mentalizes.  It  attempts  to  achieve  an 
effect  of  comparative  intimacy  and 
ease,  moving  consumer  traffic  discreet¬ 
ly  and  subtly  from  merchandise  cate¬ 
gory  to  category.  These  elements  of 
store  design  are  entirely  eliminated 
from  discount  operation,  wdth  the  open 
sales  area  and  its  immediate  selling 
impacts  as  an  unchanging  but  not  un¬ 
changeable  pattern.  The  conventional 
use  of  fixtures  by  classification  is  sup¬ 
planted  by  continuous  banks  of  fix¬ 
tures. 

Whereas,  in  both  cases,  fixtures  are 
created  to  highlight  the  merchandise, 
the  discounter  prefers  to  emphasize 
mass  presentation  techniques  of  mer¬ 
chandising  in  depth.  This  is  also  ob¬ 
vious  in  the  complete  uniformity  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  discount  store;  the  stimuli 
of  variety  and  contrast,  their  ability  to 
w'het  the  appetite  of  the  shopper  and 
arouse  her  interest,  are  not  consid¬ 
ered.  But  this  is  a  functional  expres¬ 
sion — the  tempo  of  the  discount  store 
is  set  higher  than  that  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  store,  and  all  effects  have  been 
geared  to  a  fast-moving  operation. 

A  vital  problem,  and  one  on  which 
considerable  conflict  has  been  aroused, 
is  that  of  cash  wrapping.  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  a  complete  check¬ 
out  system  suffers  from  the  law'  of 
diminishing  returns;  consequently. 


note.  Color  is  vivid  but  hardly  varie^ 
at  all  or  varied  without  merchandi^ 
logic  from  department  to  departmei 
of  the  discount  store;  signing  is  direc: 
blunt  and  unambiguous  —  also  sonif 
times  uninviting.  Lighting  is  intent 
with  little  attempt  to  create  atmo- 
phere  through  light;  floor  treatment  i 
generally  the  same  throughout  an  er 
tire  floor,  designed  for  utility  and  ea- 
of  maintenance  —  and  the  same 
proach  applied  throughout.  The  ima- 
is  sharp,  direct,  concentrated  only  i' 


many  discount  stores  today  tend  more 
and  more  to  a  combination  of  check¬ 
out  with  a  few  strategically  placed  cen¬ 
tral  stations.  The  central  station  is  also 
valuable  and  desirable  in  conventional 
operations,  here  combined  with  clerk 
stations  and  personalized  attention. 

In  environmental  design,  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  extraordinarily  marked,  and 
evident  in  every  area  of  the  store.  Sim¬ 
plification— often  to  the  point  of  an 
almost  total  absence  of  environmental 
design  to  the  naked  eye — is  the  key- 
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in  creating  a  picture  of  itself  as  a  good 
place  to  shop,  with  fine  values  and 
good  service,  cannot  expect  to  change 
horses  in  midstream  without  the  risk 
of  tremendous  and  lasting  damage.  In 
fact,  the  top-level  store  with  top-level 
patronage  may  find  it  most  advisable 
to  stand  apart  from  this  competitive 
situation  almost  entirely.  This  doesn’t 
mean  that  any  store  can’t  and  won’t 
benefit  from  a  fresher  look,  from  the 
use  of  more  modern  colors,  textures, 
layout — but  on  its  own  terms. 

Curiously,  but  perhaps  not  unex¬ 
pectedly,  we’ve  seen  that,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  complete  check-out  systems, 
the  discount  store  is  finding  that  there 
is  a  definite  point  of  no  return  in  mini¬ 
mum  design  effects  beyond  which  it 
cannot  go.  We’re  witnessing  now  a 
strong  tendency  to  upgrade  the  look 
of  the  discount  store,  the  supermarket, 
the  variety  and  drug  store  and  bring  it 
more  into  competition  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  retailing  picture.  This  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  the  discount  store 
from  the  fly-by-night  category  and 
make  it  a  lasting  institution  with  a 
stable  base  market.  It  proves  that  basic 
merchandising  values  are  still  the 
essentials  of  retailing. 

For  the  conventional  retailer,  there 
is  no  combining  of  discount  and  regu¬ 
lar  selling  in  one  lump.  But  the  base¬ 
ment  level  has  been  a  quasi-discount 
center  in  many  stores  for  years,  and 
applying  discount  store  design  prin¬ 
ciples  to  its  operation  is  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  expensive,  or  shattering  to  the 
store  image.  Using  the  discount  store 
themes  of  self-selection  and  more  cen¬ 
tral  stations  is  valuable  and  desirable 
in  many  cases,  provided  that  fixtures 
and  placement  are  carefully  designed 
to  serve  as  salespeople  themselves,  il¬ 
lustrating  and  presenting  the  merchan¬ 
dise  with  clarity  and  force. 

You  can’t  turn  an  established  store 
into  a  discount  store  overnight,  but 
neither  can  you  ignore  its  rise  com¬ 
pletely.  What  is  the  solution?  For 
each  store  the  answer  is  different,  but 
in  every  case  it  must  result  from  the 
history,  needs,  and  future  prospects 
of  that  store  considered  on  the  most 
realistic  and  progressive  terms. 


Shoas.  The  Shoe  Salon  in  the  Davison-Paxon  Lenox  Square  store, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  uses  warm-toned  furnishings,  including  a 
variety  of  chairs  and  settees  for  fitting  and  selling,  to  create 
a  high-fashion  department.  The  discount  store  treatment, 
however,  might  stress  a  bargain  table  presentation,  open  stock 
multiple  tier  shoe  racks,  free-standing  fixtures,  and  a 
minimum  or  total  absence  of  seating  facilities. 


merchandise  and  price,  with  all  other 
side  issues  reduced  to  the  barest  pos¬ 
sible  minimum. 

Many  of  these  factors  may  be  shown 
in  direct  comparison  of  important  store 
departments  as  we  at  Copeland,  Novak 
and  Israel  have  treated  them  in  con¬ 
ventional  store  situations,  and  as  they 
might  be  treated  for  discount  opera¬ 
tion.  ( See  illustrations. )  There  are 
constant  factors  in  all  three  situations 
—women’s  fashions,  china  and  glass, 
and  shoes — in  both  the  discount  and 


the  conventional  store,  with,  as  in  all 
good  store  design,  specific  detail 
geared  to  the  merchandise  on  sale. 

Because  discount  operation  is  a 
success,  obviously  it  offers  suggestions 
to  the  conventional  retailer — but  its 
objectives  and  methods  must  be  very 
carefully  considered  and  judged  in 
terms  of  each  individual  store  situation 
before  any  major  design  decisions  are 
made.  The  question  of  store  image  is 
an  essential  element — and  the  store 
which  has,  for  many  years,  succeeded 
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Advice  to 

Discount  Merchants 


Don't  build  fancy  stores  in  costly 
locations  .  .  .  don't  imitate  department 
store  services  ...  do  improve  your 
basic  merchandising  .  .  .  otherwise  you'll 
wake  up  to  find  a  new  crop  of 
undersellers  taking  your  vacated  place 

By  R.  Duffy  Lewis 

Consultant 
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%Y7HAT  customer  services  should  be 
furnished  in  a  discount  opera¬ 
tion?  It  all  depends  on  whom  you’re 
trying  to  satisfy  and  what  you’re  aim¬ 
ing  to  accomplish.  Certainly  a  custom¬ 
er  with  a  $4,000  income  has  different 
tastes  than  one  with  a  $50,000  income. 

Whatever  group  she  comes  from,  the 
customer  should  not  be  furnished  with 
the  amount  of  service  that  she  wants. 
She  should  be  furnished  only  with  the 
amount  of  service  that  she  wants 
enough  so  that  she  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

To  better  understand  this,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  background  and  environ¬ 
ment.  In  1961  people  are  living  in  a 
time  of  international  tension,  conflicts 
for  racial  and  religious  equality  and  a 
resurgence  of  even  the  lowliest  man’s 
desire  to  raise  himself  both  socially 
and  economically.  Such  an  atmosphere 
lends  itself  to  aggressiveness  and  a 
more  critical  point  of  view  on  what 
one  is  getting  and  entitled  to  get  out 
of  life.  This  feeling  has  penetrated 
down  to  the  field  of  retailing  and 
caused  a  minor  revolt.  The  placid  and 
timid  customer  of  bygone  years  is 
rapidly  vanishing.  In  her  place  has 
come  an  aggressive,  critical  and  some¬ 
times  militant  customer  who  de¬ 
mands:  “Give  me  my  money’s  worth. 
I  will  pay  only  for  the  things  I  want. 


I  shall  not  pay  for  anything  that  I  do 
not  want.” 

Before  the  end  of  the  Korean  War, 
conditions  were  different.  All  stores, 
with  the  exception  of  a  minutely  in¬ 
significant  breed  called  “undersellers,’' 
sold  their  merchandise  at  about  the 
same  markup.  Even  though  the  retail¬ 
ers  as  a  whole  believed  in  having  the 
same  prices  for  similar  items,  they  still 
believed  in  competition.  This  competi¬ 
tion  concentrated  on  extra  services  of¬ 
fered  for  the  same  price.  Among  other 
services,  they  offered  free  delivery, 
credit,  C.O.D.,  mail  and  telephone 
orders,  superfluous  sales  help  and  floor¬ 
walkers,  doormen,  elaborate  packag¬ 
ing,  returns,  and  fancy  trimmings. 

The  Original  Discounters 

The  first  groups  to  chink  the  wall 
of  this  thinking  were  called  the  “self- 
service”  stores  or  “undersellers,”  of 
whom  the  forerunners  were  Ohrbach’s, 
Mays,  Alexander’s,  Polk,  Blauner’s, 
Sam’s  Cut-Rate  and  the  old  S.  Klein 
on  the  Square. 

The  underseller’s  idea  was  to  elimi¬ 
nate  every  service  possible,  and  then 
pass  the  savings  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  Since  the 
commonplace  services  took  about  20% 
of  the  selling  price,  their  elimination 
made  a  substantial  price  reduction. 


In  those  days  it  was  more  difficult  i 
to  make  an  impression  on  and  sell  1 
yourself  to  the  consumer  than  it  is  f 
today.  The  underseller  rarely  could  j 
obtain  the  identical  goods  and  the 
famous  brand  names  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  offered.  He  had  to  earn 
his  sobriquet  of  “underseller”  by  con-  ^ 
sistently  offering  similar  goods  at  low-  ; 
er  prices  until  he  finally  got  across  to 
the  customer  that  she  was  getting  ! 
better  value  in  his  store.  He  gave  her 
a  logical  reason  for  his  lower  prices  by 
advertising  and  publicizing  his  policy,  | 
“We  sell  for  less  because — we  have  no  i 
mail  or  phone  orders,  no  C.O.D.,  no 
deliveries,  no  credit,  no  superfluous 
sales  help,  no  fancy  frills.” 

These  few  dedicated  undersellers  , 
steadily  increased  their  volume.  How¬ 
ever,  their  growth  was  much  slower 
and  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  that  '■ 
of  the  discounter  of  today.  They  did  , 
not  have  the  use  of  the  public’s  money 
in  the  form  of  stock  offerings.  They 
did  not  have  the  available  financing 
to  triple  and  quadruple  their  square 
footage  of  sales  space  nor  the  means 
to  make  their  dollar  sales  multiply  ; 
like  rabbits.  They  were  forced  to  j 
fight  for  volume  in  a  severe  competi-  J 
tion  with  the  traditional  stores  and 
thus  were  forced  ^  to  be  better  mer¬ 
chants  than  today’s  discounters,  who  I 
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are  riding  with  the  wind.  They  learned 
the  value  of  staple  stocks,  better  assort¬ 
ments,  fast  markdowns  and  shrewd 
buying.  They  became  pioneers  in  unit 
controls  and  fast  merchandise  check¬ 
outs.  And  over  30  years  ago  they 
learned  the  value  of  centralized  cash¬ 
iering,  self-selection  and  low  overhead. 

The  Postwar  Discounters 

The  next  step  in  underselling  oc¬ 
curred  after  the  Korean  War.  Many 
enterprising,  ambitious  young  men 
wanted  to  go  into  business  with  very 
little  capital.  They  leased  low  rental 
stores,  fixtured  them  with  pipe  racks, 

‘  bare  wood  shelves  and  tables  and 
priced  their  goods  in  the  underseller’s 
unorthodox  method  of  adding  a  few 
pennies  or  dollar  to  the  cost  of  each 
article,  and  turned  their  stock  quickly. 

At  this  time  it  was  not  difficult  to  get 
famous  branded  hard  goods,  appli¬ 
ances  and  luggage  to  sell.  To  a  large 
extent  they  bootlegged  them.  The  con¬ 
sumers  could  easily  recognize  an 
identically  labelled  brand  that  was  in 
both  the  department  store  and  the  new 
underselling  store  which  took  the 
name,  “discounter.”  They  liked  the 
idea  of  saving  money  and  made  the 
choice  of  buying  value  based  on  the 
merchandise  alone.  The  majority,  when 
given  a  choice,  wanted  to  pay  for 
nothing  else.  They  compared  the  cost 
of  an  article  in  the  discount  store  with 
^  that  in  the  department  store  as  if  they 
^  were  being  offered  the  same  packages. 

They  ignored  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  offered  services  that 
.  were  costly,  in  addition  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  And  the  conventional  stores  made 
^  a  serious  blunder.  They  never  educat- 
j  ed  the  consumer  in  the  cost  of  the  pack- 
j  age — merchandise,  plus  services.  They 
^  permitted  the  customer  to  think  that 
^  she  was  being  overcharged,  when  in 
^  reality  she  was  being  charged  the  same 
^  amount  for  the  merchandise,  and  the 
,  extra  money  for  the  extra  services.  To 
^  this  day  the  conventional  stores  have 
not  done  anything  significant  to  edu- 
j  cate  the  consumer  to  this  fact. 

With  this  background,  let’s  explore 
^  f  what  customer  services  should  be  fur- 
P I  nished.  There  are  no  gimmicks  to  suc¬ 


cessful  mass  distribution.  It’s  a  straight 
and  simple  way  of  life  in  the  retail 
world.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  custom¬ 
er  the  utmost  in  value.  She  weighs  her 
purchase  price  on  one  side  of  the  scale 
and  balances  it  off  against  the  actual 
merchandise  that  she  gets,  plus  certain 
intangibles.  We  should  keep  upper¬ 
most  in  our  minds  that  the  mass  con¬ 
sumer  wants  the  value  concentrated  in 
the  merchandise,  but  still  wants  to 
maintain  her  dignity.  Let  us  analyze 
what  services  she  will  or  will  not  pay 
for. 

Store  Construction  and  Facilities 

First,  we  must  give  her  the  right 
kind  of  building  in  which  to  shop. 

In  location,  it  should  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  center  of  the  bulk  of 
your  customers.  It  should  not  be  more 
than  five  miles  away  because  this  can 
become  a  tedious  chore  to  drive  or  go 
by  bus  every  few  days.  The  store 
should  have  convenient  parking  locat¬ 
ed  around  it  so  that  there  is  not  an  ex¬ 
cessive  walk  from  the  fringes  of  the 
parking  lot.  The  number  of  parking 
spaces  is  dependent  on  the  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  but  an  approximate  rule  of  thumb 
is  four  square  feet  of  parking  for  every 
one  of  store  area. 

In  size,  it  must  be  large  so  that  it 
can  adequately  hold  an  assortment  of 
stock  that  will  be  competitive  with  any 
store  in  the  trading  area.  What  is  large? 
In  a  small  trading  area,  15,000  square 
feet  can  be  a  dominant  store.  In  a 
metropolitan  area,  125,000  feet  might 
be  inadequate.  A  store  will  never  be 
a  factor  in  the  fashion  business  as  long 
as  its  plant  is  too  small  to  allow  it  to 
adequately  compete  in  assortment. 
There  must  be  sufficient  spaciousness 
to  allow  the  easy  distribution  of  the 
stock  so  that  it  can  be  self  selective. 

It  must  be  designed  so  that  there  is 
a  smooth  flow  of  customer  traffic  from 
one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other, 
with  roads  of  traffic  aisles  that  give 
the  customers  easy  accessibility  to  all 
the  merchandise.  The  main  aisles 
should  be  at  least  seven  feet  wide  to 
allow  free  movement  during  busy  peri¬ 
ods.  Buildings  that  are  over  100,000 
square  feet  should  not  be  a  one-floor 


construction.  With  this  restriction,' 
customers  will  not  be  bewildered  with 
its  vastness  and  hubbub,  departments 
can  be  better  segregated  and  joined  in 
groups  for  easier  accessibility  and  sell¬ 
ing,  there  is  more  wall  space  to  depart¬ 
mentalize  items  and  they  are  easier  to 
control  and  supervise. 

In  atmosphere,  it  should  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place  in  which  to  shop  even  though 
it  is  simple  and  streamlined  for  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  should  be  air  conditioned  so 
that  it  does  not  discourage  shopping  in 
hot  weather.  The  lighting  should  be 
bright  to  better  enable  the  customers 
to  see  the  merchandise. 

Colored  paint  is  more  restful  than 
white;  and  color  differences  set  off  and 
identify  different  departments.  In  fix¬ 
tures,  the  whole  aim  should  be  self¬ 
selection  and  easy  restocking  of  de¬ 
pleted  items.  Turn-tables  and  gon¬ 
dolas  will  hold  two  to  three  times  as 
much  merchandise  as  a  flat-top-table. 
For  easier  self-selection,  each  cubicle 
and  drawer  should  be  legibly  signed 
for  size. 

At  what  hours  should  this  plant  re¬ 
main  open?  When  it  is  most  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  mass  income  group  to  shop, 
which  has  to  include  evening  hours. 
For  at  that  time  the  woman  has  the 
car,  and  her  husband  is  available  for 
baby  sitting  on  to  accompany  her  on  a 
big  ticket  family  purchase.  Different 
areas  may  have  different  habits  but 
it’s  only  a  matter  of  time  until  almost 
every  mass  distributor  will  remain 
open  five  or  six  nights  a  week.  More 
than  half  his  sales  will  come  from  his 
night  hours.  On  examination,  he  may 
find  that  his  customers  don’t  care  if 
he  opens  at  10  A.M.  or  later. 

Necessary  Services  and  No  Others 

Secondly,  we  come  to  the  services 
that  the  original  discounters  never 
gave. 

The  first  of  these  services  is  credit. 
Even  though  much  of  our  economy  is 
based  on  credit,  the  discounter’s  trade 
is  not.  The  store  which  does  not  give 
credit  saves  overhead  in  efficiency,  per¬ 
sonnel,  sales  transaction  time,  book¬ 
keeping. 

Phone  and  mail  orders  are  absolute¬ 
ly 
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ly  unnecessary  services  for  the  mass 
purchaser. 

Delivery  should  not  be  made  on  any 
item  that  the  customer  can  carry  with 
her.  Setting  up  such  facilities  raises 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  affects 
all  customers,  whether  or  not  they  use 
the  service. 

Packaging  and  wrapping  of  all  items 
should  be  in  an  economical  fashion. 
No  tissue  paper  or  gift  wrapping  is 
necessary.  But  let  the  customer  keep 
her  dignity  by  not  being  forced  to 
carry  out  her  new  dress  in  a  grocery 
type  bag. 

Sales  help  is  not  necessary  in  most 
departments.  But  you  must  have  stock 
clerks  who  are  constantly  replenish¬ 
ing  the  stock.  Sales  clerks  are  neces¬ 
sary  behind  such  counters  as  jewelry, 
watches,  better  bags  and  sweaters  and 
photo  equipment.  This  merchandise 
cannot  be  totally  exposed  because  of 
j)ilferage,  breakage  and  soilage. 

The  consumers  like  centralized  and 
checkout  cash  desks  because  they  are 
speedy.  But  they  save  the  customer’s 
time  only  when  properly  operated. 
There  must  be  enough  cashiered  reg¬ 
isters  to  take  care  of  the  customers  at 
all  times.  The  average  time  to  check 
out  a  customer’s  purchase  is  45  sec¬ 
onds.  Ten  customers  on  a  line  will 
take  7VL’  minutes.  Lines  should  be 
kept  no  longer  than  that  because  it  is 
unreasonable  to  delay  a  customer 
more. 

Adjustments  and  refunds  should  he 
handled  only  by  an  expert  who  is  in¬ 
doctrinated  with  a  “fair-to-customer” 
store  policy.  The  customer  demands 
that  you  do  everything  reasonable  to 
maintain  her  good  will.  On  returns 
made  by  customers,  give  them  a  re¬ 
fund  in  cash,  and  not  credit.  It’s 
cheaper  in  operation  and  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  customer,  stimulat¬ 
ing  trust  and  good  will  for  your  store. 
A  five  to  seven  day  refund  policy  is  a 
reasonable  span  of  time. 

The  degree  of  completeness  of  all 
the  above  services  is  relative  to  the 
price  at  which  you  are  selling  the 
article.  The  further  you  are  below 
your  competitor,  the  less  service  will 
be  required. 


The  Big  Weakness:  Merchandising 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  important 
type  of  service:  good  merchandising 
practices.  Even  though  the  customer 
demands  it,  many  discounters  don’t 
have  it.  Eventually  the  effect  of  this 
deficiency  will  be  killing. 

What  is  the  discounter’s  main  fail¬ 
ing  in  merchandising?  He  worships 
the  wrong  idols.  First,  he  worships  the 
idol  of  price  instead  of  value.  He  looks 
for  the  low  price  without  paying 
enough  attention  to  what  he’s  offering 
for  the  price.  This  puts  him  in  the 
position  where  he  doesn’t  disturb  him¬ 
self  enough  over  quality  standards. 

Secondly,  he  worships  the  idol  of 
turnover  and  ignores  the  stocking  of 
staple  merchandise  that  the  customer 
needs  and  expects  him  to  have  every 
day  in  the  week.  I  refer  to  items  like 
men’s  white  shirts,  undershirts,  shorts, 
ladies’  cardigan  sweaters,  slacks,  shirts, 
slips,  children’s  knitted  undershirts 
and  shorts,  sleepers,  lined  leather 
gloves,  boys’  white  dress  shirts  and 
slacks. 

Of  course,  discounters  must  offer 
their  customers  bargains,  and  loads  of 
them.  But  the  customer  who  needs  a 
size  15V^/32  white  shirt  wants  that 
and  will  take  no  substitute.  When  you 
do  not  have  it,  you  lose  a  sale  and  a 
customer.  Any  business  that  is  to  en¬ 
dure  needs  a  solid  foundation  of  steady 
customers  who  buy  their  regular  needs 
there. 

Thirdly,  the  discounter  worships  the 
idol  of  a  fast  buck  today  instead  of  a 
strongly  built  business  based  on  good 
principles  and  policies  that  he  him¬ 
self  controls.  Many  a  discount  oper¬ 
ator  wants  the  quick  income  of  a  real 
estater.  He  leases  out  his  departments 
to  concessionaires.  This  is  common 
sense  when  the  discounter  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  operating  these  departments, 
but  nevertheless  a  concession-operated 
store  will  never  be  at  the  top  of  the 
heap  in  the  discounting  field.  The  rent, 
approximating  eight  per  cent,  is  too 
much  of  a  burden  for  a  department 
that  must  keep  overhead  down.  It  can 
never  compete  against  a  smart  and  ex¬ 
perienced  one  that  is  operated  by  the 
store  itself. 


In  addition,  a  man  who  operates  a 
concession  will  not  have  the  same  mo¬ 
tives  as  the  man  who  owns  the  store. 
The  former  usually  is  not  looking  to 
build  an  institution.  He’s  looking  to 
make  money — today,  because  he  may 
not  have  the  concession  tomorrow.  If 
a  store-owned  competitor  department 
wants  to  protect  itself  against  compe¬ 
tition,  it  may  operate  at  a  minimum  of 
profit  or  no  profit  for  a  year  or  more. 
Its.  aim  is  to  build  a  business,  and  it 
can  average  out  its  profit  or  loss  with 
its  other  departments.  Can  we  expect 
that  the  concessionaire  will  compete 
on  a  no-profit  basis?  What  has  he  to 
gain?  If  the  store  has  a  policy  of 
underselling  any  competitor  regard¬ 
less  of  the  cost,  of  being  as  lenient  as 
possible  on  adjustments,  of  forsaking 
sales,  no  matter  how  large,  if  the  mer¬ 
chandise  does  not  come  up  to  its  stand¬ 
ards,  of  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
goods  advertised  at  give-away  prices, 
can  we  reasonably  expect  the  conces¬ 
sionaire  to  adhere  to  these  policies? 
Of  course  not. 

Conclusion:  Stay  Hungry  and  Eager!  f 

Almost  all  successful  discount  op-  f 
erations  were  started  by  hungry  men. ! 
They  were  tough  and  aggressive,  and  I 
fought  tooth  and  nail  to  literally  pull  I 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps. 
They  badgered  their  vendors  and  com¬ 
petitors  and  often  bootlegged  their 
goods.  They  tried  to  cut  every  ounce 
of  fat  from  their  expenses.  They  elimi¬ 
nated  every  service.  They  thrived. 

And  then  a  metamorphosis  came 
over  them.  In  expanding,  they  built 
more  costly  stores  in  most  expensive  F 
locations,  added  fancy  trimmings,  put 
in  credit,  and  no  longer  worked  long 
hours  in  shirt  sleeves.  They  forgot  how 
they  started  and  why  they  succeeded. 
They  added  services  that  approach  in  L 
scope  that  of  the  stores  they  ridiculed  I 
— the  conventional  stores.  One  day  I 
they  will  wake  up  to  find  that  they  J 
themselves  are  somewhat  convention¬ 
al,  and  that  a  new  crop  of  dedicated 
discounters  has  arisen.  There’s  always  ! 
someone  ambitious,  aggressive  and  ' 
hungry  enough  to  take  their  vacated  ! 
place.  ' 
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Three  Honor  Awards 
For  Service  to  Retailing 

The  NRMA's  Awards  Committee  has  selected  as  the  Gold  Medal  recipient  for  1962 
a  U.  S.  Senator  whose  business  background  is  retailing,  and  whose  national  promi¬ 
nence  is  rooted  in  his  opposition  to  big  government.  This  is  the  22nd  time  the  Gold 
Medal  has  been  awarded  in  the  NRMA's  51 -year  history.  The  Silver  Plaque  awards, 
for  accomplishment  in  specific  fields  of  retailing,  go  this  year  to  two  men  whose 
work  has  pushed  ahead  the  frontiers  of  retail  research  and  of  retail  public  relations. 


Barry  Goldwater 
U.  S.  Senator, 
Arizona 


Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Jr. 

President, 
Hutzler  Brothers, 
Baltimore 


Jerome  E.  Klein 
Public  Relations  Director, 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc., 
New  York 


Gold  Medal  Award 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  NRMA’s  Gold  Medal  Award  on 
Thursday,  January  11th,  at  the  banquet  which  closes 
the  Association’s  51st  annual  convention.  Senator 
Goldwater  will  also  deliver  the  principal  address  of 
the  evening. 

Barry  Goldwater  has  long  been  a  vigorous  supporter 
of  retailers’  interests  in  Congress.  He  understands 
these  interests  well  because  he  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Goldwaters,  the  department  store  chain  founded  by 
his  grandfather  100  years  ago.  In  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  this  year  he  led 
the  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  Wage-Hour  law 
to  retailing,  contending  that  this  was  properly  a  matter 
of  state,  not  federal,  jurisdiction. 

Silver  Plaque  Awards 

Albert  I).  Hutzler,  Jr.,  president  of  Hutzler  Brothers, 
and  Jerome  E.  Klein,  public  relations  director  of  Lane 
Bryant,  Inc.,  will  receive  this  year’s  Silver  Plaque 
Awards  for  distinguished  contributions  to  retailing. 

Albert  nutzler  is  chairman  of  the  Retail  Research 
Institute.  Under  his  guidance  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  practical  electronic 
data  processing  procedures  for  retailing,  and  the  RRl 
publishing^nd  w  orkshop  programs  in  other  fields  have 
been  enlarged. 

Jerry  Klein  heads  one  of  the  most  famous  public 
relations  departments  in  the  retail  business,  and  has 
given  his  time  for  many  years  to  the  NRMA  Public 
Relations  Committee  and  its  activities.  He  is  the  co¬ 
author  of  two  widely  distributed  NRMA  public  rela¬ 
tions  guides  for  salespeople,  “You  Are  the  Public 
Relations  Representative  for  Your  Store,”  and  “Dreams 
for  Sale.” 

The  Silver  Plaque  Awards  will  be  presented  on  the 
evening  of  January  8th.  at  the  Top  Management 
Session  of  the  convention. 
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CURON  IS  THE  ONLY 
FOAM  THAT’S  QUALITY 
CONTROLLED  FROM 
FORMULA  TO  FASHION 


uron 

Curon  it  a  regl$ter«d  trademark  and  a  product  of  Re«v*s  Brothers,  Irtc. 

■^\S  THE 
SUPERIOR 
FOAM 

INTERLINING 


Behind  Curon  and  Reeves' 
patented  Curonized*  process 
are  years  of  research, 
experience  and  reputation. 

Curon  foam  is  made  to  meet 
exacting  specifications  of  high 
tensile  strength  and  yet 
remain  soft  and  supple— the 
perfect  foam  for  textiles. 

Miracle-performing  Curon 
gives  weightless  warmth.  It  is 
washable  and  dry-cleanable,  and 
even  when  machine-washed  it  will 
not  mat,  bunch,  shrink  or  stretch. 
Remarkably  crease-resistant, 
Curon  imparts  this  quality  to 
any  fabric  to  which  it’s  bonded. 

Curon  is  odorless,  durable, 
breathable,  drapeable.  It  not  only 
insulates  for  any-season  comfort, 
bgt  also  actually  improves  the 
appearance;  versatility,  and 
performance  of  any  fabric.  Curon 
resists  chemicals,  moths,  mildew. 
Non-toxic  and  non-allergenic,  it  is 
not  affected  by  perspiration  and 
will  not  support  bacteria  or  fungus. 

And  Curon  is  easy  to  sew 

with  Curon  E.  Z _ the  new 

finish  that  makes  Curon  slide 
easily  over  the  plate. 


Today  Curon  is  the  recognized 
laminate  leader— the  original 

AND  LARGEST  SELLING  HEAT 
LAMINATED  FOAM. 
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CURON  IS  EXCLUSIVELY 
HEAT  LAMINATED  BY  A 
NETWORK  OF  LICENSED 
TEXTILE  EXPERTS 

An  extensive  group  of  finishers  and 
mills  are  licensed  laminators  using  the 
patented  Curonized*  process  of 
permanently  bonding  foam  to  fabric.  The 
Curon  licensees  listed  below  have 
been  selected  for  reliability,  reputation, 
facilities  and  market  accessibility. 

You  can  depend  on  these  firms  for 
service  and  quality  performance. 

AMERICAN  LAMINATORS  AND  FINISHERS  CORP. 

5  North  15th  Street,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y.  •  Thermal  laminating  • 
Custom  Slitting  *  Finishing  *  Framing  *  Silicone  Water  Repellency 

AMES  TEXTILE  CORP.,  112  West  34th  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  • 
Laminators  of  Knit  and  Woven  Fabrics  *  Distributed  through 
I.  A.  Wyner  &  Co.,  and  J.  G.  Jacob  Co. 

CRANSTON  PRINT  WORKS  CO. 

261  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.  *  Laminators  of  plain  and  fane/ 
woven  and  knitted  fabrics 

FAB-LACE,  INC.,  20  West  37th  Street,  N.  Y.C. 

Laminators  of  plain  and  novelty  knits 

NYLCO  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Clinton,  Mass. 

Laminating  •  Films  •  Foils  •  Foams  •  Fabrics  •  Specialized  in 
laminating  for  over  25  years 

PATEX,  INC.,  Route  23,  Mountain  View,  N.  J.  *  Plastic  Finishers 
for  Automotive,  Upholstery,  Luggage,  Shoe  Sl  Specialties  Industries 

PEACEDALE  PROCESSING  CO.,  INC. 

A  Subsidiary  of  THE  KENYON  PIECE  DYEWORKS,  INC. 

New  York  Office:  125  West  41st  Street  •  America's  Leading 
Finishers  of  Fine  Synthetic  Fabrics 

ROCK-CON  LAMINATING  CO.,  INC. 

East  Main  Street,  Rockville,  Conn.  •  Combining  Rockville 
Processing  Co.  and  Con-Solidated  Bleachery,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

ROSFOR  MILLS,  INC.,  148  West  24th  Street,  N.  Y.  C.  • 
Thermal  Laminating  of  woven  and  knitted  fabrics  — 

Slitting  and  Calendering 

SHAWMUT  INC.,  Stoughton,  Mass., 

Laminators  of  knit  and  woven  fabrics 

SUNBURY  TEXTILE  MILLS,  INC. 

Sunbury,  Pa.  •  Laminators  of  knit  and  woven  fabrics 
Complete  Circular  Knit  Finishing  •  Dyeing  •  Finishing 
Water  Repellency  •  Overnight  Delivery  to  N.  Y. 

WYNDMOOR  KNITTING  MILLS,  INC. 

829  Newark  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  •  Vertical  knitting  mill 
Knitting  •  Dyeing  *  Finishing  •  Laminating 


(Reeves  Brothers  own  laminating  plants  are  located  in 

Garfield,  N.  J.;  Dalton,  Ga.;  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  For  further 
information  about  Curon,  contact  CURON  . . .  Division  of 
Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  1071  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

Curon  of  California  Sales  Office:  819  Santee  Street. 
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FIRST... AND  MOST 
WIDELY  KNOWN 
FOAM  ON  THE 
MARKET 

From  the  start,  Curon  laminates  have 
been  associated  with  the  finest  brand 
names  in  apparel.  An  all-inclusive 
national  advertising  and  publicity 
program  will  continue  to  support  Curon 
quality  laminates— and  will  be  expanded 
in  1962.  For  customer  satisfaction, 
specify  Curon  — nationally  advertised 
in  leading  publications,  including: 


National  Cash  programmer  out¬ 
lines  computer  procedure  for  o 
package  program  that  will  analyze 
the  soles  of  a  retail  chain. 


From  Top  Management  t 

A  Memo  to  Experts  in  E  D  P 
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Excerpts  from  an  address  at 
the  Retail  Research 
Institute's  Third  Annual 
Conference  on  Electronic  Data 
Processing,  September  2Sth 


By  Alfred  C,  Thompsoi  ^ 


Executive  Vice  President,  Miller  &  Rhoads 
and  President,  National  Retail  Merchants  Associatio 


/^PPORTUNITIES  that  stagger  the  imagination  lie  ahead  in  the  appli 
cation  of  electronics  to  the  total  retail  industry,  and  particularly  ir 
the  merchandising  field.  But  these  opportunities  cannot  be  achieved- 

Unless  top  management  has  an  open  mind  about  electronics  and  ihf 
use  of  electronics. 

Unless  top  management  supports  the  development  of  a  storewide  edu 
cational  program. 

Unless  top  management  initiates  and  insists  on  a  strong  and  adequat* 
follow-through  program,  and 

Unless  the  electronic  equipment  companies  themselves  develop  educa 
tional  seminars  that  will  capture  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  all  stort 
people — the  people  who  so  far  have  been  saying,  “Oh,  electronics — that' 
the  controllers’  department!” 

Do  you  men  who  live  day  in  and  day  out  with  this  realize  how  mud 
some  of  us  don’t  know  about  electronics?  And  when  I  say  us,  I  mean  sow 
of  us  smart  guys  who  run  the  stores  of  this  country. 

I  am  afraid  that  while  you  people  have  become  experts  in  what  tlii: 
“hardware”  can  and  will  do,  most  store  principals  still  know  little  abou 
this  field. 

Yet  management  must  eventually  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  broad 
ened  outlook  on  the  application  of  electronics  to  the  total  business  concept 
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at  every  level.  This  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  doing,  and  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  designed  for  top  management. 

Store  principals  (I  believe)  do  not 
want  to  know  how  all  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  go  about  their  work.  (To  you 
that  sort  of  thing  may  be  just  simple 
calculus,  but  all  I  know  is  simple  arith¬ 
metic  ! )  What  we  want  is  a  precise 
understanding  of  what  electronic  data 
processing  can  give  us  in  the  way  of 
more  information,  new  information, 
better  controls,  more  efficiency  and 
possibly  money  savings — and  how  it 
can  be  put  to  work  in  our  stores. 

1  believe  this  educational  job  is 
basically  the  responsibility  of,  and  the 
opportunity  of,  the  equipment  com¬ 
panies.  There  are  indications  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  companies  are  making 
real  strides  in  this  direction,  through 
top  management  seminars  and  subse¬ 
quent  personal  follow-up  with  policy¬ 
making  store  executives. 

Merchandising  Opportunities.  You 

RRI  people  and  the  equipment  com¬ 
panies  rightly  began  your  studies  and 
applications  in  the  control  division  of 
the  store,  where  the  jobs,  the  work¬ 
loads,  the  necessary  end  results  were 
well  known  and  defined,  and  where 
there  was  much  store-to-store  com¬ 
parability. 

The  merchandising  division  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  Each  store — even  each  buyer — 
has  its  own  ideas  about  what  the  buyer 
should  know  and  when  he  should  know 
it. 

Yet  the  need  to  do  a  better  merchan¬ 
dising  job  in  the  retail  industry — and 
particularly  in  the  independent  and 
smaller  store — is  so  apparent  it’s  al¬ 
most  appalling. 

What  keeps  us  from  doing  it?  Not 
electronics,  but  people. 

1961  Needs,  1941  Habits.  There  are 
old  school  buyers  who  don’t  seem  to 
''■ant  science  brought  into  their  opera- 
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tions.  Over  my  years  in  this  business, 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  no  rec¬ 
ords  can  supplant  “good  old  eyeball 
control  ’’for  keeping  in  stock  on  wanted 
sizes,  colors,  staple  goods.  I’d  partial¬ 
ly  concede  this  point,  if  the  buyer’s 
only  responsibility  was  for  a  single  de¬ 
partment  in  a  one-unit  operation;  or 
if  he  had  sufficient  time  to  visit  every 
branch  unit  he’s  responsible  for.  But 
it’s  physically  impossible  to  do  this 
today. 

I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  buyers 
and  merchandise  managers  who  have 
the  responsibilities  of  1961  but  whose 
top  management  expects  them  to  func¬ 
tion  within  the  same  organization 
structure  and  with  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  data  as  in  the 
40s.  With  today’s  greater  sales  veloci¬ 
ty,  with  multiple  units,  with  more  and 
more  night  openings — we  must  face 
the  fact  that  what  we  did  in  1941  we 
cannot  do  in  1961  or  1971. 

Buyers  and  merchandise  managers 
must  be  trained  to  use  statistics  to  do 
the  better  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 
The  era  of  the  “black  book;”  of  “eye¬ 
ball  control,”  of  “feel”  and  “intuition” 
is  coming  to  an  end. 

I  urge  you  to  start  by  giving  the 
buyer  and  merchandise  manager  a 
minimum  of  data,  perhaps  no  more 
than  they  are  now  getting,  but  get  it 
to  them  more  quickly  and  more  accur¬ 
ately.  Before  expanding  the  buyer’s 
statistical  range  make  sure,  doubly 
sure,  that  he  understands  what  he  has. 
and  knows  how  to  use  it  properly.  Put 
yourself  in  his  place.  Don’t  attempt 
to  use  up  all  of  the  potential  output  of 
the  equipment. 

No  Shock  Treatment,  Please!  It  is 

certainly  essential  that  merchandising 
and  operating  executives  be  consulted 
as  plans  for  a  data  processing  installa¬ 
tion  take  shape.  Too  often  plans  have 
been  made  behind  locked  doors  and 
sprung  on  unprepared  executives.  Fail¬ 


ure  and  disappointment  have  usually 
resulted. 

No  machine  can  really  think.  No 
matter  how  great  its  capabilities,  no 
machine  is  creative.  Its  processes  must 
be  governed  by  people,  and  its  end  re¬ 
sults  used  by  people. 

People  can  make  or  break  a  system. 
And  a  system  developed  too  hastily 
and  put  into  effect  too  hastily  could 
end  in  the  breaking  of  people. 

Change  Is  a  Challenge.  The  proper 
use  of  electronics  to  furnish  merchan¬ 
dising  data  quickly  can  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  contributions  to  a 
store’s  competitive  position  and  net 
profit.  But  changes  will  be  necessary, 
if  only  in  attitudes.  And  change  is 
usually  considered  a  threat  by  the 
people  it  will  affect.  This  is  true 
whether  they’re  investors  concerned 
about  profits  and  dividends  or  work¬ 
ers  who  fear  that  change  may  be  a 
threat  to  their  jobs. 

W'^e  have  a  responsibility  to  these 
people.  The  program  must  be  preced¬ 
ed  by  much  labor  and  training  to  as¬ 
sure  understanding  by  all  of  the  store 
team.  If  it  is  done  properly,  the  end 
result  will  be  a  better  store. 

How  we  meet  this  challenge — the 
challenge  of  change — may  determine 
whether  or  not  the  independent  store 
will  survive  and  profit  in  this  more 
and  more  competitive  world. 

You  who  are  the  financial  advisors 
of  management  have  a  real  responsi¬ 
bility  to  insure  that  the  entire  store  be¬ 
comes  electronics-minded,  by  means  of 
education  and  by  means  of  storewide 
practical  application.  I  don’t  know 
whether  or  not  you  fully  realize  it,  but 
what  you’re  developing  is  the  retail 
industry’s  missile  program.  It  may  be 
the  key  to  a  wonderful  new  world  of 
retailing.  The  challenge  that  faces  you 
now  is  to  open  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
everyone  in  the  store  to  the  significance 
of  electronics. 
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How  to  Run  a 

Better  Notions  Department 


By  Beatrice  Judelle 


THE  notions  department  recommends  itself  to  management's 
"  attention  on  many  counts,  among  which  is  its  outstanding  po¬ 
tential  for  improvement  in  sales  and  profits.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  department  still  remains  among  the  more  profitable 
ones  in  the  store.  Its  gross  margin  per  dollar  of  cost  inventory, 
in  fact,  is  shown  in  the  current  MOR*  to  be  $1.93,  a  notch  above 
the  $1.86  achieved  by  the  total  store.  The  department  does  have 
many  weaknesses,  however,  which  are  readily  correctible  by  man¬ 
agement.  These  weaknesses  have  been  responsible  for  much  loss 
of  business  to  other  types  of  outlets. 

This  loss  of  business  by  notions  departments  may  not  he  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  to  management.  Sales  have  increased  from 
year  to  year  in  the  department.  Currently,  it  actually  represents 
a  larger  share  of  the  store’s  total  sales  than  it  did  20  years  ago— 
1.6  per  cent  in  1960,  against  1.4  per  cent  in  1940.  In  most  stores, 
however,  the  sales  gain  is  a  far  cry  from  what  it  should  have  been. 
The  department  has  been  surrendering  an  increasing  share  of 


•Merchandising  and  Operating  Residt.s,  the  annual  report  try  NRMA’s  Con 
troller.s’  Congress.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  departmental  and  storevfi* 
operating  figures  mentioned  here  are  from  the  MOR  for  the  appropriate  year 
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consumer  spends  in  the  department  which  starts  small  in  that  department 
store  for  notions  products,  she  spends  has  many  chances  to  grow — if  the  de- 
S1.50  elsewhere  for  similar  merchan-  partment  gives  it  that  chance. 

(Use.  Ten  years  ago,  the  relationship 

was  reversed:  for  every  dollar  she  Weak  Spots.  The  operating  figures 
spent  elsewhere,  the  department  store  suggest  that  this  is  not  done,  and  that 
got  $1.50  of  her  spending.  If  the  de-  most  notions  departments  are  a  long 
partment  store  could  regain  the  share  way  from  doing  their  best  to  build 
of  the  market  it  had  10  years  ago,  its  volume  for  themselves  and  good  will 
notions  sales  today  would  be  50  per  for  their  stores.  Looking  back  a  couple 
cent  higher  than  they  are.  of  decades,  and  comparing  1940  and 

1960  operating  figures,  shown  on  page 
23,  will  highlight  some  weaknesses. 

Notice  that  the  1940  sales  per  square 
foot  were  $45  for  notions,  or  practi¬ 
cally  one  and  one-half  times  the  total 
main  store  figure  for  that  year.  In 
1960,  the  sales  per  square  foot  figure 
was  $69,  a  notch  below  the  total  main 
store  figure  of  $72  per  square  foot. 
The  total  main  store  figure  more  than 
doubled  in  20  years;  but  the  notions 
figure,  over  a  period  in  which  the  de- 
[)artment  was  extending  its  price  lines 
upward,  and  adding  to  the  variety  of 
its  assortments,  moved  up  only  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

Another  weak  spot  that  stands  out 
in  the  figures  is  turnover.  Total  store 
turnover  dropped  in  the  period  from 
1940  to  1960,  it  is  true,  but  notions 
Main  Floor  Essential.  A  good  traffic  turnover  dropped  even  more  sharply, 

location  on  the  main  floor  is  the  very  In  1940,  the  department’s  inventories 

breath  of  life  to  a  department  like  were  turning  at  a  rate  about  10  per 

notions.  For  many  of  the  small  items  cent  slower  than  that  of  the  total  main 

it  sells,  a  customer  has  no  reason  to  store;  in  1960,  notions  inventories 

tangle  with  vertical  traffic  and  go  up-  turned  at  a  rate  almost  20  per  cent 

stairs  to  shop;  it  is  easier  to  go  to  some  slower  than  the  total  main  store’s, 

other  store  where  the  item  is  on  the 
main  floor.  Lipstairs  locations  make 
sense  when  they  are  outposts,  but  not 
as  home  base  for  the  department. 

On  the  main  floor,  the  notions  de¬ 
partment  is  a  convenience  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  can  draw  her  into  the  store 
for  a  small  item  and  thus  generate 
traffic  for  other  departments  of  the 
store.  She  may  stop  in  for  shoe  laces 
and  go  on  to  buy  hosiery  or  a  new  hat. 

But  right  at  its  own  counters,  once  the 
customer  comes  into  the  department, 
notions  can  run  up  a  large  sale  of  its 
own  merchandise.  It  has  items  with 
high  unit  price  these  days,  like  closet 
accessories,  and  it  has  so  many  sug¬ 
gestion  and  impulse  items  that  a  sale 


TREND  CAN  BE  REVERSED 

'I'HE  TREND  to  other  outlets  for 
notions  is  not  an  irreversible  one. 
Much  is  a  matter  of  departmental 
operating  habits  that  have  let  custom¬ 
ers  walk  out  without  buying.  Evidence 
of  the  faulty  operation  reflects  itself  in 
the  figures:  slow  turnover  and  a  sales 
per  square  foot  figure  now  so  low  that 
some  managements  wonder  if  the  de¬ 
partment  still  rates  main  floor  space. 
( In  fact,  a  few  managements  actually 
did  move  their  notions  departments  to 
upper  floors.  The  departments  prompt¬ 
ly  shriveled,  even  where  the  same  buy¬ 
ers  remained  in  charge,  l 


Above  and  below  left: 
The  busy  notions  depart¬ 
ment  in  Bloomingdale's 
New  York  store. 


the  customer’s  dollar  to  other  outlets — 
and  some  of  the  store's  much  wanted 
customer  traffic  along  with  it. 
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ntory.  I  Dwindling  Share  of  Market.  In  his 

above  [  studies  of  the  department  store’s  share 
s  have  |  of  the  market.  Professor  Robert  D. 
f  man- 1  Entenberg,  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
:h  loss  L  Business  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
E  burgh,  shows  that  the  notions  depart¬ 
ment  (including  laces  and  ribbons) 

mar- 


Poor  Basic  Stocks.  Major  resources  in 
several  branches  of  the  notions  indus¬ 
try  put  their  finger  on  one  fault  in  the 
department’s  operation  that,  if  cor¬ 
rected,  would  go  far  to  improve  the 
department’s  volume,  turnover,  its 
sales  per  square  foot,  and  its  share- 
of-market  figures.  The  fault?  Poor 
management  of  basic  stocks.  It’s  an  all 
too  familiar  story  to  management — 
too  many  wanted  items  out  of  stock  for 
too  much  time. 

When  the  customer  doesn’t  find  a 
commonplace,  basic,  everyday  item  in 
the  department  store  notions  depart¬ 
ment.  she  can  usually  find  it  in  the 
variety  store.  Its  assortment  may  not 
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enjoyed  40.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
ket  for  this  merchandise  in  1929.  By 
1939,  its  share  had  reached  48.7  per 
cent;  by  1949,  it  was  53.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  market.  But  by  1959,  it  was 
down  to  41.6  per  cent,  thus  cancelling 
out  nearly  all  its  gains  since  1929. 

What  these  figures  mean  is  that,  in 
I  found  numbers,  for  every  dollar  the 
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BLISTER-PACKAGED  BELT  AND  BUCKLE 
SETS  AND  SEWING  ACCESSORIES 
-NOW  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 
IN  SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  BOOK! 


ONLY  PENN  BLISTER-l>ACKi^GkS  BELT  AND 
BUCKLE  SETS  — 40  styles,/ colors!  All 
on  one  standard  size  4ard;— fer 'counter,  peg 
hanging.  Revolving  SpaceSaver  Racks  free 
with  merchandise  deai;s.  ■  ^ 

ONLY  PENN  BLISTER-P^KAGES  EYELET 
AND  TOOL  KITS  and'  many  other  types  of 
SEWING  ACCESSORIESlilSOO  items  in  PENN’s 
line!  j  » 

PENN’S  AIR-TIGHT  BLISTER-PACKAGES 

eliminate  spoilage  and  pilferage.  Perfect  for 
all  coastal  areas  and  cUrnates-for  self-service, 
partially  serviced  and  fvll  service  stores.  PRE¬ 
PRICED,  with  full  mark-up!  For  all  your  needs 
in  notions— EVERYTHING  — buy  from  ONE 
De-PENN-dable  Source.  Write  for  Catalog  s-ii 


ASSORTED  FREE 

RA-40  —  40  ass’t  styles 
RA-24  —  24  ass’t  styles 


DISPLAY  RACKS 

RA-20  —  20  ass't 
RA-10  —  10  ass’t 


PENN  PRODUCTS  CO 
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1940-1960  Comparisons  With  Total  Store 


NOTIONS 

TOTAL 

DEPARTMENT 

MAIN 

STORE 

1940 

1760 

1940 

1960 

Sales  as  %  of  total  store 

1.4% 

1.6% 

84.3% 

83.4% 

Soles  per  sq.  ft.  of  selling  space 

$45. 

$69. 

$31. 

$72. 

Average  gross  sale 

1 - 

$1.69 

— 

$5.50 

Spring  . 

$0.56 

— 

$2.49 

— 

Fall  . 

$0.58 

— 

$2.83 

— 

Gross  margin  %  to  net  sales 

39.3% 

38.9% 

37.2% 

.  36.5% 

Stock  turns 

j  3.5 

2.7 

3.9 

3.3 

Returns  %  to  gross  sales 

3.8% 

3.5% 

9.7% 

7.8% 

Newspaper  costs  %  to  net  sales 

2.6% 

2.0% 

3.2% 

2.6% 

Salespeople's  salaries  %  to 

net  sales 

8.4% 

9.0% 

6.2% 

'  7.1% 

Delivery  expense  %  to  net  sales 

2.4% 

1.7% 

1.6% 

1.2% 

Source:  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results,  1961  edition.  Controllers'  Congress,  NRMA. 


le  as  broad  as  that  of  the  department 
[aore,  but  the  chains  are  demons  at 
keeping  everything  on  hand  that’s 
iupposed  to  be  on  hand.  Or  the  cus- 
jmer  may  go  to  the  fabric  shop,  find 
1  limited  selection,  but  get  superlative 
service.  For  some  items,  she  may  turn 
to  the  discounter.  He  will  not  have 
a  wide  assortment,  but  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  have  the  one  or  two  most 
wanted,  fastest  moving  items  from 
each  section  of  a  notions  department. 
And  it  is,  naturally,  these  fast  movers 
that  are  out  of  stock  soonest  and  re¬ 
main  out  longest  when  basics  are  poor¬ 
ly  supervised. 

Management  has  a  simple  yardstick 
(or  judging  what  it  costs  in  lost  sales 
and  lost  customers  to  be  out  of  a  want¬ 
ed  item.  A  management  consultant. 
Joseph  S.  Friedlander,  of  New  York, 
has  worked  it  all  out  by  applying  the 
mathematics  of  probability  to  the 
question.  Speaking  at  a  Smaller  Stores 
Division  meeting  in  June  of  I960*, 
he  pointed  out  that  if  an  item  sells  at 
the  rate  of  six  a  week,  the  chances  are 
two  to  one  that  there  will  be  at  least 
one  call  for  it  each  day.  And  if  it  sells 
at  the  rate  of  six  a  day,  there’s  an  even 
chance  that  there  will  be  more  than 
live  calls  for  it  in  any  one  day.  For  a 


Closet  Accessories 
Girdles  &  Brassieres 
Household  Goods 
Sewing  Needs 
Personal  Goods 
Slippers,  Scuffs  &  Wraps 
Rainwear,  Beachwear,  Sunglasses 
Hair  Goods 
Cutlery 
All  other 


small  notions  item,  the  five  lost  sales 
may  not  add  to  much  more  than  a 
dollar’s  business— but  five  customers 
are  another  story! 

Customers  Who  Walk.  The  fact  that 
department  stores  lose  customers  to 
other  outlets  in  this  way  is  of  deep 
concern  to  many  branches  of  the  no¬ 
tions  industry.  Although  the  resource 
may  get  plenty  of  business  from  the 
variety  store,  the  druggist,  the  fabric 
shop,  or  the  discounter,  he  still  con¬ 
siders  the  department  store  an  import¬ 


SALES 

AS  %  OF 

DEPT. 

NO.  OF 

STOCK- 

TURNS 

SALES 

PER 

SQ.  FT. 

MARKON 

%  TO 

SALES 

22.5% 

3.3 

$133 

39.8% 

14.8 

2.9 

$160 

39.1% 

13.3 

3.8 

$110 

41.0% 

13.1  ’ 

i  3.1 

$  80 

42.5% 

8.4 

3.2 

$111 

38.0% 

3.5 

3.3 

$  60 

39.5% 

3.4 

3.5 

$  74 

39.0% 

3.2 

3.0 

$  87 

40.0% 

2.5 

3.6 

$100 

40.5% 

15.3 

3.3 

1  $120 

1  39.9% 

100.0% 

3.4 

$109 

40.1% 

ant  outlet.  Reason:  It  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  customer  who  buys  finer 
qualities  and  wider  variety  than  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  other  outlets.  A 
fabric  shop  may  sell  needles  and 
thread,  but  it  takes  a  department  store 
to  sell  the  customer  a  raft  of  sewing 
aids  and  a  dress  form;  a  discounter 
may  sell  her  a  garment  bag,  but  it  takes 
the  department  store  to  sell  her  a  closet 
ensemble;  a  variety  store  can  sell  her 
replacement  buttons  for  her  husband’s 
shirts,  but  it  takes  the  department 
store  to  offer  her  the  big.  dramatic 
button  or  buckle  that  “makes”  her  coat 
or  dress.  And  so  it  goes. 

Since  the  department  store  remains 
important  to  so  many  of  its  resources 
in  the  notions  field,  management  will 
find  most  of  them  ready  and  willing  to 
help  work  out  the  department’s  prob¬ 
lems.  It  ,will  also  find  an  active  in¬ 
dustry  association,  the  National  No¬ 
tion  Association,  that  has  done  some 
sound  research  into  the  department’s 
jiroblems — an  analysis  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  figures  for  the  individual  sections 
of  the  department,  for  instance,  w'hich 
indicates  how  much  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  total  normally  comes  from  each 
section,  at  what  markup,  at  what  rate 
of  stock  turn,  and  so  on. 

To  return  to  basic  stocks.  At  one 
time,  it  was  quite  a  chore  for  manage¬ 
ment  to  check  into  basics  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  like  notions.  There  was  the  long 


Total  department 

Source:  An  Analysis  anci  Study  of  Notion  Departments,  National  Notion  Association,  Inc.  The 
l<Sures  used  above  are  for  notions  departments  with  annual  sales  of  $200,000.  The  report  also 
contains  separate  figures  for  $100,000  and  $500,000  operations.  For  the  complete  report,  write 
the  National  Notion  Association,  Inc.,  286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1. 


•See  STORES,  July-Auftust,  1960,  pa)ce»  47-48. 

1959  Figures  Within  the  Department 
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New  compact  La  Mode  Self-Service  Display 
Now  Holds  120  More  Button  Styles 


La  Mode’s. added  two  9”  wings  onto  its  self-service  display... room  for  120  more 
button  styles.  Now  this  handsome  fixture  provides ‘five  revolving,  interchangeable 
display  panels  for  fashion,  staple/semi-staple,  and  pearl  buttons;  and  you  don't 
need  an  inch  more  floor  space!  Proof  again  that  La  Mode  is  first  with  the 
ideas  to  keep  your  costs  down... first  with  the  buttons  to  keep  your  sales  up. 


—  o  ^ 

Lajllodc 


B  BLUMENTHAL  4  CO..  Inc..  1372  Broadway.  N.Y.  18. 
WcstCoasI  Olfice  and  Stockroom  939  So.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Also  creators  of  famous  LeChic  staple  and  fashion  buttons. 
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job  of  drawing  up  a  basic  stock  list, 
and  then  the  business  of  having  some 
one  from  the  merchandise  office  go 
through  the  stocks  at  a  quiet  time. 


Easier  Check-Ups.  Today’s  check-up 
job  is  much  faster  and  easier.  Many 
of  the  department’s  basics  are  carded 
or  piackaged,  and  arranged  on  hook 
or  in  racks  for  self-selection.  Little 
more  than  a  glance  is  needed  to  spot 
the  empty  hooks,  the  sold-out  counter 
merchandisers,  and  the  unfilled  sec¬ 
tions  of  racks  or  drawers.  Each  one 
means  that  a  fast  seller  has  been  allow, 
ed  to  run  out.  And  each  “out”  mean< 
lost  sales,  lost  customers,  lost  prestige. 
Each  “out”  means  that  turnover  is 
suffering  for  lack  of  a  fast  seller,  and 
that  a  part  of  the  selling  area  is  being  j 
deprived  of  its  chance  to  produce  ib 
share  of  sales  dollars. 

Resources  are  confident  that  even 
such  eyeball  checks  by  management 
will  have  an  immediate  and  beneficial 
effect  on  sales.  They  find  that  sales  of 
their  own  products  go  up  in  direct  | 
proportion  to  the  frequency  with  whicli  | 
their  men  can  check  the  stock  and| 
point  out  the  need  for  replenishment.' 
( In  some  stores,  the  need  is  for  hurry 
ing  the  replenishments  down  from  the 
receiving  department.  Delays  there 
are  just  as  cosily  as  delays  in  reorder 
ing.) 

Basic  stocks  in  notions  department 
do  not  seem  to  require  expansion  so 
much  as  they  need  more  frequent  and 
faithful  fill-in.  To  get  these  frequent 
fill-ins,  management’s  support  is  need¬ 
ed  every  bit  as  much  as  management’s 
urging.  It  does  take  more  time,  and  it 
prrobably  does  cost  more  for  shipping 
charges  when  the  reorders  go  out  at 
short  intervals.  Some  expense  hound 
in  the  store  is  sure  to  discourage  them 
unless  management  makes  clear  that 
it  wants  the  added  notions  volume  that 
prompt  fill-ins  produce.  Added  no¬ 
tions  volume,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  is  usually  profitable  volume 
with  a  healthy  effect  on  the  store's 
gross  margin.  The  department’s  gross 
margin  last  year  was  38.9  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  a  total  main  store  figure 
of  36.5  per  cent.» 
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Encouraging  Effort.  Management  can 
get  a  great  deal  of  concrete  help  in 
selling  and  stock-keeping  from  its  no¬ 
tions  salespeople  if  it  offers  them  a 
little  more  encouragement  than  is  their 
usual  diet.  For  instance,  an  old- 
fashioned  suggestion-selling  campaign 
is  a  natural  in  a  department  like  no¬ 
tions.  So  is  a  mystery  shopper  gim¬ 
mick.  with  awards  for  helpfulness  in 
suggesting  related  items,  or  friendli¬ 
ness  in  mentioning  events  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  possible  interest — fash¬ 
ion  shows,  sewing  schools,  teen-age 
conferences,  etc. 

Stock-taking  and  the  housekeeping 
chores  so  essential  to  making  self-'^/ 
selection  fixtures  work  properly  are 
also  in  this  picture.  The  basic  stock 
check,  for  instance,  can  be  related  to 
the  salespeople.  If  there  are  no  more 
than  a  specified  number  of  “outs”, 
there  can  be  an  award  for  the  sales¬ 
people  in  the  department.  If  every 
self-selection  display  is  in  order  in  a 
department  or  section,  an  award  can 
be  given  to  the  salespeople.  The 
awards  need  not  be  large;  even  a  silver 
dollar  or  a  flower  can  do  the  trick  if 
it  comes  as  a  sign  that  management 
is  recognizing  effort  and  achievement. 

Right  Foundation.  All  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  basic 
stock  in  notions  is  about  right  to  start 
with.  Often  it  is.  Sometimes,  a  good 
going-over,  section  by  section,  with 
key  resources  is  needed  to  bring  it 
into  better  balance,  improve  tbe  sales, 
reduce  the  investment,  and  perhaps 
even  save  some  selling  space.  Some¬ 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
found  that  a  few  resources  have  been 
all  too  helpful,  allowing  the  buyer  to 
divorce  himself  from  basics  (and  from 
competing  sources  for  them)  and  de¬ 
vote  himself  entirely  to  the  promotion¬ 
al  novelties  that  come  along.  These  are 
things  that  come  to  light  as  manage¬ 
ment  checks  into  the  department  and 
watches  for  “outs.” 

This  discussion  also  assumes  that 
the  department  has  fairly  modern 
fixtures  for  self-selection  and  for 
orderly  arrangement  of  stock.  On  this 
point,  resources  say  that  perhaps  half 


Notions  Manufacturers  Take  a  Look 
at  the  Notions  Department 


/ 


Here,  in  tabloid  form,  are  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  28  notions  manufacturers  who 
replied  to  a  STORES  questionnaire  on 
the  notions  department.  For  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  these,  the  department  store 
is  still  their  most  important  outlet,  but 
it  may  be  losing  ground  to  other  types 
of  retailers. 

Do  you  consider  the  department 
store  a  major  (notions)  outlet?  —82% 
said  yes. 

Do  department  stores  seem  to  be 
gaining  or  losing  importance  as  retail 
outlets  for  merchandise  like  your  own? 
—52%  said  losing. 

If  the  department  store  notions  de¬ 
partment  loses  a  sale,  what  type  of 
store  do  you  think  is  most  likely  to 
make  that  sale  instead?  —48%  said 
variety  store;  30%  said  discount 
house;  other  types  named  included 
supermarket,  drug  store,  mail 
order,  fabric  shop. 

From  the  standpoint  of  how  they 
merchandise  goods  like  your  own, 
would  you  say  that  MOST  depart¬ 
ment  store  notions  departments: 

. .  .  maintain  good  basic  stocks? 
56%  said  no. 

.  . .  are  well  located  in  their  stores? 
70%  said  yes. 

. . .  have  well  informed  salespeople? 
58%  said  no. 

. .  .  have  enough  good  self-selec¬ 
tion  displays?  76%  said  no. 

. . .  suggest  additional  sales  through 
their  displays,  signs,  stock  arrange¬ 
ments,  etc.?  74%  said  no. 

From  what  you  have  seen  of  de¬ 
partment  store  branches,  would  you 
say  that  most  of  their  notions  depart¬ 
ments: 

. . .  are  adequately  stocked?  67% 
said  no. 

. . .  are  well  located  in  their  stores? 
63%  said  yes. 

. . .  are  adequately  supervised? 
62%  said  no. 


What  helps  do  you  think  the  de¬ 
partment  store  notions  department 
should  accept  and  expect  from  manu¬ 
facturers?  Are  there  some  helps  they 
should  not  accept  or  demand? 

...self-selection  packaging:  81% 
said  should  expect;  4%  said 
shouldn't  expect. 

. . .  assistance  in  training  sales¬ 
people:  77%  said  should  expect; 
8%  said  shouldn't  expect. 

. . .  self-selection  fixtures:  65% 
said  should  expect;  19%  said 
shouldn't  expect. 

. . .  national  advertising:  62%  said 
should  expect;  15%  said  should 
not  expect. 

.  . .  cooperation  in  store  advertis¬ 
ing:  62%  said  should  expect; 
23%  said  shouldn't  expect. 

. . .  assistance  in  stock  control, 
stock  counts,  etc.:  58%  said 
should  expect,  31%  said  should 
not  expect. 

. . .  supplying  statement  staffers: 
54%  said  should  expect;  23% 
said  shouldn't  expect. 

. .  .  placing  salesman  in  depart¬ 
ment  for  special  promotion:  43% 
said  should  expect;  54%  said 
shouldn't  expect. 

.  .  .  supplying  demonstrators:  31%' 
said  should  expect;  46%  said 
shouldn't  expect. 

Do  you  believe  most  notions  buyers 
for  department  stores: 

.  . .  spend  enough  time  in  the  no¬ 
tions  market?  64%  said  yes. 

. . .  merchandise  notions  confident¬ 
ly?  57%  said  yes. 

. .  .  neglect  notions  basics  for  new 
items?  54%  said  yes. 

. . .  buy  for  more  departments  than 
they  can  manage  well?  65%  said 
no. 

. . .  feel  they  have  their  manage¬ 
ment's  support?  52%  said  no. 

(Note:  On  each  point  there  were 
some  who  expressed  no  opinion.  Thus, 
percentages  given  do  not  total  100%.) 
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the  department  stores  in  the  country 
are  laggard,  still  using  fixtures  that 
waste  time  and  selling  space  and  make 
it  hard  to  organize  and  check  stocks. 
Even  where  some  steps  have  been 
taken  toward  modernizing,  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  critically  at  the  fixtures. 
Newer  and  better  ones  have  been  com¬ 
ing  along;  they  use  space  thriftily; 
they  show,  sell,  and  stock  more  items 
in  less  space  than  those  of  five  or  10 
years  ago. 


NOTIONS’  ’’IMAGE”  VALUE 

HEN  THE  notions  department  is 
considered  in  the  light  of  what  it  can 
do  to  enhance  the  store’s  image  as  a 
desirable  place  to  shop,  its  claim  upon 
management’s  attention  becomes  more 
obvious  than  ever.  Since  it  serves  so 
many  of  the  customer’s  day-to-day 
needs,  it  is  in  a  prime  position  to  make 
or  break  the  department  store  shop¬ 
ping  habit  in  people. 

As  things  stand  now,  however,  pro¬ 
moting  the  notions  department  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  job  with  top  priority 
on  management’s  attention.  Or  on  the 
store’s  advertising  budget.  Last  year, 
the  typical  department  store  allotted 
only  2.0  per  cent  of  notions  sales  to 
newspaper  advertising  space  for  that 
department.  The  total  main  store 
figure  was  2.6  per  cent  of  sales. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  vendors  to  the  notions 
department’s  advertising  money  must 
also  be  considered.  But  this  contribu¬ 
tion  does  not  cut  across  every  category 
of  the  department.  Some  of  the  older 
categories  get  little  or  nothing  by  way 
of  cooperative  advertising.  Some  of 
the  newer  ones  still  get  plenty — but 
for  how  long?  When  a  new  item  comes 
into  the  department  store  picture,  it 
is  natural  for  the  resource  to  foot  a 
large  share  of  the  advertising  bill, 
until  his  item  has  proved  itself.  Once 
it  can  stand  on  its  own  feet,  the  re¬ 
source  may  find  himself  married  to 
cooperative  advertising  forever  after, 
at  least  so  far  as  department  stores 
are  concerned.  When  he  wearies  of 
the  relationship,  he  tacks  the  allow¬ 


ance  on  to  his  cost,  and  it  comes  out 
of  the  store’s  pocket,  but  under  the 
name  of  cost  of  goods  sold,  instead  of 
under  its  true  title.  Or  the  resource 
backs  out  of  the  department  store  field 
as  far  as  he  can  afford,  and  looks  for 
other  outlets. 

Advertising  the  Department.  Thus 
the  notions  buyer  has  some  resources 
contributing  liberally  and  eagerly  to 
the  cost  of  advertising  their  merchan¬ 
dise;  others  contributing  little  or  noth¬ 
ing;  and  some  contributing  reluctant¬ 
ly  while  they  seek  a  way  out.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  department  as  a  whole  gets 
little  play.  It  needs  advertising  that 
promotes  its  merchandise  across  the 
board,  playing  up  entire  categories 
that  are  important  to  its  volume  and 
profits — not  just  the  brands  that  pay 
the  most  to  get  their  names  mentioned. 
It  needs  advertising  that  stresses  the 
department’s  value  to  the  customer, 
even  if  this  means  once  in  a  while  an 
ad  that  is  institutional  in  approach. 

Obviously,  one  can’t  measure  the 
effect  upon  sales  of  such  an  ad.  But 
it  is  sure  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
in  many  important  quarters — custom¬ 
ers,  salespeople,  buyers,  the  market. 
Let’s  not  belittle  the  effect  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  especially.  Too  many  resources 
feel  that  the  buyer  lacks  prestige  in 
his  store,  that  he  lacks  management’s 
support.  They  are  not  likely  to  value 
the  buyer  or  his  department  more 
highly  than  his  own  store  seems  to. 

Market  Attitude.  Their  opinion  of  the 
buyer  and  the  department  can  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  department.  In  some  segments  of 
the  industry,  their  good  opinion  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  advertising  allow¬ 
ances.  In  other  areas,  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  developing  and  subsidizing 
fixtures.  In  still  others,  it  may  be  a 
willingness  to  send  sales  representa¬ 
tives  into  the  department  repeatedly 
to  talk  to  the  ever  changing  group  that 
makes  up  the  selling  staff.  Or  it  may 
be  a  willingness  to  protect  a  product 
from  price  cutting.  (There  are  some 
who  do  that !  | 

Few  things  draw  quicker  response 


from  a  resource  than  a  sign  that  man¬ 
agement  is  interested  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  market;  few  things  choke 
off  such  help  more  effectively  than 
when  a  merchandise  manager,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  declines  repeatedly  to  meet  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  department’s  key  re¬ 
sources.  Some  do — and  thus  cut, 
themselves  off  from  facts  and  opinions[ 
that  could  strengthen  their  own  super- 1 
visory  efforts. 

The  helps  a  department  can  getl 
from  good  resource  relations  are! 
familiar  enough  to  management.  Inj 
notions,  where  packaging  and  fixtur- 
ing  are  going  on  apace,  there  is  also 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  a  point 
of  view  on  what  is  and  what  is  not 
suited  to  the  department  store,  to  steer 
industry  efforts  in  the  most  usefui 
direction. 

Other  Areas.  Another  area  in  whicl. 
management’s  magic  touch  can  pro 
duce  results  is  store  publicity.  Many 
department  stores  keep  a  close  liaisor 
with  women’s  page  editors,  feeding 
them  fashion  trend  stories.  That  same 
liaison  can  pay  off  if  it  is  used  for 
notions.  Trend  stories  on  new  types 
of  notions  get  excellent  newspaper 
pick-up  when  they  are  sent  out  by  the 
National  Notion  Association’s  public 
relations  firm;  coming  from  a  store, 
they  would  certainly  do  as  well. 

Management  has  many  areas  in 
which  to  work  to  help  the  notions  de¬ 
partment  win  back  the  business  it  has 
lost  to  other  forms  of  retailing.  In 
these  profit-hungry  times,  the  gross 
margin  content  of  the  notions  sales 
dollars  makes  them  attractive,  indeed. 
What  store  can  have  too  many?  And 
what  store  can  afford  to  pass  up  the 
notions  department’s  power  to  attract 
customers  of  every  conceivable  type? 
Business  man,  career  girl,  housewife, 
teen-ager — whoever  the  customer,  the 
notions  department  is  in  a  key  posi¬ 
tion  to  attract  or  to  alienate.  Manage¬ 
ment  has  much  to  gain,  in  these  days 
when  customers  are  sampling  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  other  types  of  retailing- 
by  making  sure  tbe  notions  department 
is  geared  up  to  do  all  the  attracting 
of  which  it  is  capable. 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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The 

$400,000,000 

Revolution 
in  Sewing 
Notions 


Getting  women  lo  sew  has  never  been  a  problem; 
they  Avere  doing  it  before  writing  was  invented. 
Today,  over  60  million  American  women  (%  of 
the  female  population)  do  some  home  seAving. 
Forty  million  of  them  OAvn  seAving  machines.  They 
spend  an  estimated  5400,000,000  on  needles, 
threads,  zippers,  patches,  tapes  and  trims  and  other 
seAving  notions. 

It’s  easy  to  see  Avhy  seAving  notions  have  ahvays 
been  main  floor  business:  Women  need,  Avant  and 
buy  them;  profits  are  high  and  turnover  is  rapid 
(up  to  5  times  annually);  and  serving  notions 
trafhc  means  sales  of  other  store  items  too.  Vet  the 
proHt  opportunities,  particularly  for  merchants 
Avilling  to  Avork  beyond  traditional  notions  con¬ 
cepts,  Avere  never  so  great  as  they  are  today.  I  hanks 
to  revolutionary  nerv  methods  of  packaging,  dis¬ 
playing,  selling  and  servicing  serving  notions  —  de¬ 
veloped  by  Coats  Clark  —  famous  names  in  thread 
since  1812  —  it  is  norv  practical  for  every  retail  out¬ 
let  to  har^e  its  orvn  serving  notions  center,  rvhether 

'Variety  Store  Merchandiser— Jan.  1961 


Displays  like  these  helped  revolutionize  notions 
selling.  This  one  is  a  massive  self-service  notions 
department  —  selling  thread,  zippers,  tapes, 
patches. 

a  part  of  the  notions  department  or  as  an  extra  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  fabric  and  pattern  department. 

The  coordinated  merchandising  techniques  de¬ 
veloped  by  Coats  &  Clark  serve  as  a  guide  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  retail  outlets  across  the  nation.  These 
stores  are  earning  an  increasing  share  of  dollars  in 
the  serving  notions  market. 
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tied  down  by  endless  questions,  stimulates  the 
purchase  of  multiple  items. 


The  Self-Service 
Sewing  Notions  Center 


The  ^'See-Thru 
Package 


A  postwar  phenomenon,  “the  one-stop  shopping 
center,”  changed  consumer  buying  habits  and 
preferences.  Coats  Sc  Clark  studies  showed  that 
consumers  endorsed  the  self-service  approach  to 
notions  selling;  they  also  wanted  the  convenience 
of  being  able  to  pick  up  small  necessities  such  as 
thread  along  with  their  regular  store  purchases. 
Coats  &  Clark  developed  a  wide  range  of  self-service 
floor  and  counter  displays  that  serve  as  complete 
sewing  notions  centers.  These  attractive,  sturdy 
displays  take  up  a  minimum  amount  of  space,  re- 
tjuire  very  little  clerk  service.  Merchandise  assort¬ 
ments  are  completely  flexible  and  can  be  tailored 
to  the  specific  requirements  of  each  store  and  trad¬ 
ing  area.  From  these  displays  —  even  the  smallest  — 
the  shopper  is  able  to  choose  from  a  variety  of  re¬ 
lated  items— including  thread,  zippers,  tapes,  trims, 
narrow  fabrics  and  hot-iron  tapes  and  patches. 


In  this  age  of  impulse  buying,  seeing  the  prodtict 
quickly  and  in  an  attractive  setting  can  mean  the 
difference  between  an  extra  sale  or  none  at  all. 
Coats  &  Clark  packages  its  zippers  in  tiny,  round 
“See-Thru”  plastic  packages  that  are  appealing, 
easy  to  identify  and  keep  merchandise  dust-free. 


at-  PINK 


Store-Proven  Product 
Selections 


Coats  &  Clark  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  notions 
buying  and  planning  by  providing  stores  with 
products  that  have  already  proven  themselves  fast 
movers:  Coats  R:  Clark’s®  color-coordinated  Zip¬ 
pers,  famous  O.N.T.®  Threads,  Boiltex®  Tapes 
and  Bindings,  Mil  wards  Needles  and  Bondex® 
Hot-Iron  Patches  —  all  nationally  advertised,  with 
documented  records  of  retail  success. 


Coats  &  Clark’s  color  key  numbers  are  a  big  help 
to  customers  and  to  busy  sales  personnel.  Enable 
shopper  to  choose  related  items  and  color-match 
them  instantly. 


The  Automatic 
Reorder  System 


Color-Coordinated 

Merchandise 


A  major  problem  that  hatl  always  existed  in  the 
merchandising  of  small  wares  was  the  amount  of 
paperwork  the  merchant  had  to  tackle  to  maintain 
his  operating  inventories  of  maximmn  turnover. 
To  overcome  this.  Coats  8c  Clark  developed  an 
Automatic  Reorder  System  —  a  modern,  electronic 
processing  system  that  helps  stores  maintain  stock 
reduces  notions  inventory  and  cuts  costs.  Here’s 


Color-key  numbers  on  the  labels  of  Coats  &  Clark’s 
zippers,  O.N.'F.  Phreads  and  Boiltex  tapes  enable 
fashion-minded  consumers  to  match  shades  in¬ 
stantly  when  they  buy.  The  color-key  system  elimi¬ 
nates  guesswork,  prevents  sales  help  from  being 
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how  it  works:  A  punched  card  comes  in  every  box 
of  Coats  &  Clark  merchandise.  These  cards  are 
placed  into  a  special  reorder  container  behind  the 
display  rack.  The  stock  clerk  reorders  by  simply 
tearing  the  accumulated  cards  in  half  (one-half  is 
kept  for  the  store’s  records,  the  other  placed  in  a 
pre-addressed  envelope  and  mailed  to  Coats  & 
Clark).  Upon  receipt  of  the  cards,  an  electronic 
brain  processes  the  order  and  speeds  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  store  from  one  of  nine  regional  ware¬ 
houses.  There’s  no  papertvork  at  all.  “Out”  items 
are  virtually  eliminated. 

National  Distribution  & 
ConvenientWarehouses 

Because  notions  turn  over  rapidly,  they  recjuire 
frecpient  replenishing.  Speedy  delivery  is  a  must, 
too  (you  can’t  make  a  profit  on  merchandise  you 
haven’t  got).  Coats  &  Clark’s  national  distribution 
and  convenient  local  warehouses  insure  that  the 
store  or  its  wholesalers  are  supplied  with  Coats  & 
Clark  sewing  notions  when  they’re  needed. 

Sewing  Notions 
Consultants 

Coats  &  Clark  has  a  trained  staff  of  consumer  con¬ 
sultants  whose  services  are  available  to  stores  han¬ 
dling  Coats  &  Clark  products.  They  offer  expert 
advice  to  notions  customers  on  their  sewing  prob¬ 
lems.  They  conduct  sewing  “clinics”  that  create 
enormous  goodwill  for  the  store,  increase  store 
traffic  and  give  customers  an  added  incentive  for 
using  and  buying  Coats  &:  Clark  sewing  notions. 

Home  Economics 
Program 

Coats  &  Clark  doesn’t  neglect  the  teenagers,  either; 
they’re  tomorrow’s  sewing  notions  buyers.  Coats  S: 


ADVERTISEMENT- 


Coats  &  Clark’s  consumer  consultants  travel 
from  store-to-store,  across  the  nation— giving 
customers  personal  attention,  stimulating  their 
interest  in  sewing,  creating  goodxvill  for  the 
store  with  sewing  “clinics”  and  demonstrations. 


Clark  presells  them  with  an  educational  program 
that  reaches  virtually  every  Home  Economics  class¬ 
room  in  the  nation.  Classroom  aids  and  sewing 
projects  are  supplied  to  each  of  the  23,690  junior 
and  senior  high  school  sewing  teachers  ...  to  the 
1,354  college  textile  and  clothing  teachers  .  .  .  and 
to  the  4,174  4-H  leaders  who  sponsor  sewing 
groups.  Over  3, 000, 000  Coats  &:  Clark  sewing  aids 
are  distributed  yearly. 


The  National  Grange 
Contest 

Each  year.  Coats  fv  Clark  sponsors  the  famous 
National  Grange  Sewing  Contest,  a  very  meaning¬ 
ful  event  to  .America’s  sewers.  It  invites  sewers  to 
submit  the  fruits  of  their  creative  labor  in  competi¬ 
tion.  The  winners  get  $50,000  in  prizes.  W’hen 
contest  ads  break,  inspired  women  generate  notions 
sales  to  their  peak  volume.  (The  1960  contest  drew 
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Full-color  advertising  in  the  top  women’s  fashion 
magazines  provides  women  with  a  steady  stream  of 
new  ways  of  using— and  reasons  for  buying— Coats 
.'s:  Clark’s  sewing  notions. 

How  effective  are  these  efforts?  Last  year,  Coats 
Clark’s  feature  stories  prompted  1,519,600  re- 
(juests  for  free  instruction  aids  (each  called  for  the 
use  of  Coats  &:  Clark  notions).  Result:  more  traffic 
for  stores  carrying  the  Coats  &:  Clark  line. 


over  50,000  entries.)  Each  store  selling  Coats  & 
Clark  sewing  notions  becomes  a  headquarters  for 
contest  material. 


Newsmaking  New 
Products  for  Women 


Fashions  change,  sewing  methods  change.  Coats  &: 
Clark  keeps  one  step  ahead  of  them  with  new  prod¬ 
ucts  that  make  the  sewer’s  work  easier  and  also  en¬ 
able  her  to  keep  in  step  with  the  styles  of  the  day. 
.\n  example?  Coats  &:  Clark’s  Chic,®  a  completely 
new,  100%  polyester,  spiral  coil  zipper  that  is  re¬ 
markably  flexible,  virtually  snagproof. 


Are  you 
ustnK  U»o 
i-iHrlu  (Ivreadl? 


Sales  Representative/ 
Sewing  Notions 
Merchandiser 


A  Coats  Clark  representative  is  more  than  a  sales¬ 
man— he’s  a  sewing  notions  merchandiser,  an  ad¬ 
visor  to  his  accounts.  He  knows  local  markets  and 
their  buying  patterns.  He  can  evaluate  a  store’s 
present  notions  department  or  help  set  up  a  new 
one.  He  keeps  up  to  date  with  buying  patterns. 
He  works  with  stores  in  developing  product  assort¬ 
ments,  layouts  and  display  fixtures  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bring  in  the  maximum  amount  of  sewing 
notions  profits. 


Coats  &  Clark’s  advertis- 
iug  introduces  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  provides  creative 
ideas  for  notions  users, 
stimulates  year-round 
sales.  Ads  like  these 
have  helped  make  Coats 
d"  Clark  the  xoorld’s  best- 
known  name  in  sewing 
notions.  Tie-in  pro¬ 
grams  enable  stores  to 
benefit  from  ad  penetra¬ 
tion. 


The  revolution  in  sewing  notions  isn’t  over.  Fhe 
do-it-yourself  craze  continues  to  spread  and  brings 
more  women  into  the  market.  (Over  a  million  new 
sewing  machines  are  sold  each  year.)  With  dy¬ 
namic  selling  techniques  to  work  with,  it’s  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  so  many  merchants  are  accepting  this 
Coats  8:  Clark  invitation:  “Let’s  make  money  to¬ 
gether.’’  The  invitation  is  a  standing  one.  The  best 
way  for  you  to  get  started?  Write  for  Coats  S: 
Clark’s  free  “Guide  to  Profitable  Notions  Selling.” 
Write  Dick  Volz,  Coats  &:  Clark’s  Sales  Corp.,  430 
Park  .\venue.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Spreading  the  Word 


Once  Coats  8:  Clark’s  sewing  notions  are  in  a  store, 
powerful  nationwide  advertising  and  publicity 
work  to  move  them  out. 

A  steady  stream  of  publicity  stimulates  consumer 
interest,  increases  store  traffic.  Day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  the  home  fashions  and  wardrobe  editors 
of  local  newspapers  receive  feature  stories  and  news 
releases  from  Coats  8:  Clark.  Feature  placements 
go  out  each  month  to  national  magazines,  farm  and 
general  news  magazines. 
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How  Many  Transportation  Dollars 
Are  YOU  Wasting? 


By  Gerald  Eskout 

President,  Yale  Express  System,  Inc. 


Pooled  shipments, 
late  night  receiving, 
and  new  methods  of 
expediting  paperwork 
were  described  at 
the  NRMA's  Discount 
Seminar.  Are  you 
getting  these  values 
for  your  dollar? 


^OU,  the  members  of  the  National 
*  Retail  Merchants  Association,  must 
sell  $19  billion*  worth  of  merchandise 
to  cover  your  transportation  costs.  As 
NRMA  members  you  are  currently 
spending  over  $250  million*  annually 
to  move  merchandise  from  your  re¬ 
sources  to  your  stores.  If  you  are 
wondering  whether  you  are  getting  full 
value  out  of  this  mammoth  expendi¬ 
ture  . . .  you  are  not. .  . .  Not  by  a  long 
shot! 

Your  most  important  failing  is  the 
attention,  or  lack  of  attention,  that  you 
give  to  your  transportation  problem. 
You  may  not  see  your  traffic  manager 
out  on  the  selling  floor  ringing  the  cash 
register,  but  don’t  ever  forget  that  each 
dollar  he  saves  is  worth  the  profit  on 
a  $43  sale.  Unfortunately,  most  retail¬ 
ers  are  asleep  on  the  subject  of  trans¬ 
portation,  lethargic,  uninformed,  in¬ 
different  or  suffocated  by  convention. 

Yale  Express,  our  company,  has  no 
monopoly  in  the  market-place  of 
thought  and  imagination.  The  follow¬ 
ing  examples  of  better  dollar  value  that 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  with  and 
for  our  customers  are  only  indicative 
of  what  can  be  done  if  you  have  the 
desire,  intelligence  and  imagination  to 
progress. 

Time  Saved— 24  Hours.  You  will  all 
agree  that  faster  turnover,  less  inven¬ 
tory  and  expeditious  delivery  of  “hot” 
items  are  vitally  important  factors  to 
profitable  merchandising.  Nationwide 
Packing,  our  consolidating  company, 

•tlontrollers’  Congress— NRMA— 1960. 


receives  until  10:00  P.M.,  assuring 
our  customers  that  the  merchandise 
they  buy  in  New  York’s  fashion  center 
will  not  lose  24  hours  lying  in  a  local 
truckman’s  terminal.  The  man  who 
wants  to  close  his  eyes  argues  that  a 
5:00  P.M.  cut-off  is  as  good  as  a  10:00 
P.M.  closing.  However,  if  you  are  an 
informed  person,  you  know  that  most 
garments  are  shipped  in  the  afternoon 
and  they  never  reach  the  consolidator 
until  the  following  day. 

Don’t  bury  your  head  in  the  sand. 
If  24  hours  are  important  to  you,  say 
so — and  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

By-Pass  Traffic  Tie-Ups.  Nationwide 
receives  and  consolidates  for  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  until  10:00 
P.M.  Yale  delivers  the  first  trailer  to 
Wanamaker  at  12  midnight,  with  the 
second  trailer  arriving  before  1:00 
A.M.  As  a  result  Wanamaker  is  able 
to  receive  and  process  all  of  their  New 
York  fashion  wear  during  the  night 
and  have  the  merchandise  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  before  the  store  opens  in  the 
morning.  As  an  added  benefit  the  mid¬ 
night  receiving  has  alleviated  a  very 
serious  receiving  problem  caused  by 
the  heavy  traffic  congestion  in  down¬ 
town  Philadelphia. 

Lengthen  the  Receiving  Day.  If  you 

reduce  congestion  at  your  receiving 
platform  and  level  off  costly  peaks  and 
valleys  by  scheduling  delivery  times, 
you  will  cut  your  labor  costs,  need  less 
space  for  receiving  and  processing, 
and  in  effect,  increase  your  valuable 
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selling  space.  Macy’s.  recognizing  this 
problem,  routes  all  their  freight 
through  carefully  selected  carriers 
serving  specific  geographic  areas  of 
the  country.  Yale,  for  example,  picks 
up  shipments  throughout  the  New  Eng¬ 
land-Middle  Atlantic  area  and  delivers 
them  to  Macy’s  at  4:00  A.M.  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  Macy’s  has  not  only 
lengthened  their  receiving  day  by  sev¬ 
eral  hours  but  has  drastically  reduced 
the  number  of  carriers  delivering  to 
the  store.  Wherever  possible  you,  too, 
should  route  via  a  minimum  number  of 
carriers,  not  only  to  reduce  congestion 
but  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  space  and  time  you  have  available. 

Efficient  Data  Processing.  It  seems  as 
though  our  expanding  economy  de¬ 
mands  more  complex  systems,  more 
paperwork  and  more  people  to  do  the 
work.  If  you  can  enlist  the  aid  of  your 
resources  and  service  agencies  to  inte¬ 
grate  their  efforts  with  yours,  thereby 
having  them  do  some  of  the  work  for 
you,  you  will  be  that  much  ahead  of 
the  game. 

In  conjunction  with  G.  Fox,  Hart¬ 
ford,  we  developed  a  one-part  receiv¬ 
ing  apron  which  is  prepared  by  us  on 
our  I.B.M.  machines.  Augmenting  the 
one-part  apron,  we  also  prepare  a 
printed,  perforated  I.B.M.  card  which 
is  half-pasted  on  the  package.  This 
system  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
years.  G.  Fox  has  been  able  to  save 
substantial  money  in  the  cost  of  aprons 
alone. 

In  addition,  G.  Fox  receives  their 
aprons  arranged  alphabetically  by 
vendor’s  name  for  ease  in  matching 
to  their  purchase  orders  which  are 
maintained  in  the  same  sequence.  Each 
G.  Fox  package  received  by  Nation¬ 
wide  is  identified  by  large  crayon  num¬ 
bers  showing  the  area  of  the  store  in 
which  the  package  is  to  be  distributed. 
Many  other  fine  stores  have  adopted  a 
similar  type  of  apron  which  we  pre¬ 
pare  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  For  several  stores  our  I.B.M. 
aprons  are  prepared  on  forms  manu¬ 
factured  by  Egry  to  make  them  com¬ 
patible  with  the  Key-Rec  system  used 
by  the  stores  for  merchandise  not 


shipped  via  Nationwide. 

In  addition  each  store  receives  an 
I.B.M.  manifest  prepared  with  the  ven¬ 
dors  listed  alphabetically  by  name,  by 
department.  The  prorated  cost  of  each 
shipment  is  extended  and  the  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  total  transporta¬ 
tion  charge  is  sub-totaled  by  depart¬ 
ment.  The  stores  not  only  have  a  clean, 
legible  typewritten  listing,  but  the  al¬ 
location  of  their  internal  charges  has 
been  executed  for  them  by  us,  saving 
them  clerical  expense.  Upon  request 
additional  listings  are  provided  by  pur¬ 
chase  order  number,  or  alphabetically 
by  vendor,  or  by  apron  number.  All 
of  this  at  no  additional  cost. 

Our  system  is  such  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  vendor  himself  receives  a 
Nationwide  receipt  that  contains  the 
store’s  receiving  apron  number,  great¬ 
ly  simplifying  any  later  cross-reference 
between  the  vendor  and  the  store.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  Nationwide 
freight  is  loaded  into  the  trailers  in 
apron  number  order,  greatly  simplify¬ 
ing  receiving  and  checking. 

I  would  like  to  place  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
great  stores  which  we  are  not  privi¬ 
leged  to  serve,  like  Jordan  Marsh  and 
William  Filene’s,  who  today  are  able 
to  enjoy  aprons  created  by  I.B.M.  ma¬ 
chines  because  in  order  to  be  competi¬ 
tive,  their  consolidator  had  to  meet  our 
high  standards. 

Save  by  Pooled  Shipments.  In  many 
instances  you  can  pool  your  shipping 
power.  Working  closely  with  the  New 
York  Retail  Traffic  Association,  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  a  pool  car 
movement  of  merchandise  originating 
in  the  Chicago  area  and  consigned  to 
most  of  the  major  department  stores  in 
the  New  York,  North  Jersey  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  areas.  The  members  of 
NYRTA  presently  enjoy  superior  serv¬ 
ice  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  movement  has  proven  successful. 
Similar  arrangements  can,  and  should 
be,  made  in  other  major  resource  mar¬ 
kets  like  St.  Louis,  Charlotte,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Providence,  Al¬ 
bany,  etc. 

However,  you  just  don’t  wave  a 


magic  wand  and  wish  it  so.  It  takes 
hard  work,  education  and  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  vendor  cooperation.  In  some 
cases  F.O.B.  designations  might  have 
to  be  changed,  or  allowances  made  to 
vendors  so  that  they  will  ship  by  local 
truckmen  to  a  consolidating  point. 
However,  the  savings  that  can  be  real¬ 
ized  through  pooling  of  shipments 
could  be  allocated  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vendor,  the  retailer  and  the 
transportation  agency,  could  all  enjoy 
the  benefits.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
note  that  through  consolidation  the 
cost  of  shipping  a  dress  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  today,  in  November, 
1961,  is  less  than  it  was  in  1938,  the 
year  that  Yale  started  business. 

Your  objective  is  to  speed  the  flow 
of  your  merchandise  externally  and 
internally  get  it  out  of  the  stockroom 
and  on  to  the  floor.  Some  of  the  po¬ 
tential  savings  I  have  mentioned  may 
sound  inconsequential.  However, 
when  you  consider  the  small  size  of 
your  profit  ratio,  each  minute  fraction  f 
of  a  per  cent  has  meaning. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our 
New  York  terminal  at  any  time  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  unique  uses  we  have  made 
of  closed-circuit  television,  two-way 
radio,  internal  telephone  communica¬ 
tions,  materials  handling  equipment, 
integrated  data  systems  ( including  the 
elimination  of  the  source  document) 
and  the  utilization  of  the  brand  new 
I.B.M.  1401.  I  am  sure  that  some  seeds 
may  be  planted  in  your  mind  that  may 
blossom  into  exciting  new  money  and 
time-saving  methods  of  operations  I 
within  your  stores. 

The  man  who  spends  your  transpor-  ■ 
tation  dollar  must  have  the  technical 
ability  to  see,  recognize  and  solve  the 
problem.  Give  him  the  tools,  status  : 
and  encouragement  that  he  needs.  De¬ 
termine  what  services  are  available.  If 
you  are  not  getting  everything  to 
which  you  are  entitled,  shake  the  com¬ 
placency  out  of  your  present  transpor¬ 
tation  agency.  You  are  in  a  pretty 
rough  rat  race  .  .  .  and  you’re  playing 
for  keeps!  You  deserve  the  best,  but 
you  may  not  get  it  unless  you  make 
yourself  heard. 

I  * 
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the  neivest  and 

most  efficient  concept  ^ 

in  double  gummed  label  moistenint: ! 


)otn 


Insert  label  from  either  side  till  it  slides 
out  through  center  top  opening  .  . 
perfectly  moistened  on  both  sides. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  HANDLE  THAT  SEALS  THE  PACKAGE' 


DIRECT  MOISTENING 

Two  brushes  immersed 
in  water  reservoir 
provide  direct  water 
flow  to  both  sides 
of  label. 


•  NEAT,  FAST,  EASY —  Provides  positive  adhesion  of  ungumined  labels 
to  your  packages  without  mess.  Faster  and  easier  than  any  other  method. 

•  DOUBLE  ENTRY —  Feed  labels  from  either  side. 

•COVERED  BRUSHES  — Will  not  soil  garments  at  wrapping  desks. 

•  REVERSIBLE  BRUSH  CONSTRUCTION  —  Identical  brushes  can  be 
reversed  for  double  life. 

•  STREAMLINED  AND  COMPACT —  Beautiful  appearance  and  finish 
will  blend  with  the  decor  of  the  finest  fashion  salons. 


NOW  .  .  .  also  available 
.  .  .  CARRY*  PACK'S 
highest  quality  TWIN 
STICK  double  gummed 
labels  cut  to  size  or 
supplied  In  reams. 


CARRY*  PACK  CO.,  LTD.,  Schiller  Park,  Illinois 

Canadian  Licensee:  Tap  Paper  Products  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont.  SM-II- 
Gentlemen: 

1 .  Please  have  your  representative  call  on  me  _  _  _  _ 

2.  Please  quote  on  _  _ _ (quantity)  Twin  Stick  LABELERS. 

3.  Please  quote  on  double  gummed  labels: 


Send  for  a  FREE  demonstration  today! 

Your  Carry  Pack  sendee  representative  will  take 
care  of  all  details.  He  is  in  your  area  now! 


color 


quantity 


size 


Name. 


Company. 


Address. 


Schiller  Park,  Illinois 
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Association  Policy 

Law  by  Lawmakers  or 
Agency  Administrators? 

NRMA  directors  warn  that  administrative 
policies  can  distort  the  intention 
of  the  law.  Four  other  policy  statements 
adopted  last  month  concern  cooperative 
advertising,  international  trade, 
government-subsidized  enterprises, 
and  the  threat  of  more  federal 
controls  of  business. 


OETAILERS  have  often  complained 
that  some  federal  administrative 
agencies  have  the  habit  of  rewriting 
federal  laws,  either  going  beyond  the 
intent  of  Congress  or  falling  short  of 
it.  For  example,  they  have  a  long¬ 
standing  controversy  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  about  its  failure  to 
recognize  revolving  credit  as  a  form 
of  instalment  selling.  Equally  disturb¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration’s  ideas  about  how  the 
new'  minimum  wage  law  should  be 
interpreted.  If  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration  is  as  slow  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  on  this  subject  as  the  IRS  has 
been  on  revolving  credit,  retailers  have 
indeed  a  long  period  of  frustration 
ahead  of  them. 

Directors  of  the  NRMA,  at  their 
board  meeting  in  New  York  last  month, 
strongly  criticized  this  tendency  of 
government  administrators  to  set  u]) 
their  own  body  of  law  within  the  law, 
called  it  dangerous,  and  incorporated 
a  protest  against  it  in  the  formal  state¬ 
ment  of  Association  policy  that  gov¬ 
erns  NRMA  activities.  They  also: 

Strongly  endorsed  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  sound  merchandising 
method  which  serves  the  interest  of  the 


public  as  well  as  that  of  vendors  and 
retailers; 

Protested  against  government  and 
government-protected  competition 
with  business,  and  specifically  urged 
the  Congress  to  put  legislative  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  growth  of  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Administration  and  on  the 
inclusion  of  merchandise  in  FHA 
mortgages; 

Endorsed  again  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
panding  world  trade  and  reducing 
trade  barriers;  said  that  “serious  in¬ 
jury”  to  any  U.  S.  industry  should  not 
be  allowed  but  that  the  definition  of 
“serious  injury”  should  be  strict; 
called  for  more  authority  for  U.  S. 
trade  negotiators  so  that  they  can  gain 
concessions  from  other  countries; 

Warned  of  an  alarming  trend  to 
more  government  controls  of  business; 

urged  retailers  to  give  more  time  to 
legislative  affairs  and  to  keeping  their 
legislative  representatives  informed. 

The  directors’  statement  about  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies’  interpretations 
of  federal  law  is  a  new  section  in  the 
NRMA’s  standing  Statement  of  Policy. 
The  other  four  recommendations  are 


r 

a 
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revisions  of  sections  previously  in-  I  I 
eluded  in  the  Statement  of  Policy.*  |  i 
The  new  and  revised  texts  follow:  ‘ 

i 

SECTION  XIV  (New) 

f  I 

Agency  Interpretations  |  ^ 

The  Association  must  continue  to  be  I  i 
alert  to  the  actions  and  policies  of  the  ^  i 
administrative  branch  of  government.  ^  < 
While  the  legislative  branch  drafts  [  ( 
and  adopts  the  laws,  it  is  the  adminis-  i 
trative  branch  that  translates  these  j 
laws  into  regulations  and  policies.  The  i 
dangers  of  too  literal  interpretations  1 
or  misinterpretations  of  the  intent  of  i 
Congress  is  always  a  threat.  ^  i 

5 

SECTION  III  (Amended)  ^  ’ 

Vendor  Relations  ' 

E  I 

Cooperative  Advertising.  The  1 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  reiter-  |  , 
ates  its  belief  that  cooperative  adver-  ,  , 

tising  is  a  sound  merchandising  meth-  J 
od  for  maximizing  volume  and  expe-  = 
diting  distribution;  and  that  it  serves  - 
the  vendor’s,  retailer’s  and  the  public’s 
interest.  , 

SECTION  IV  (Amended) 

Trade  Relations 

International  Trade.  The  NRMA 
reiterates  its  traditional  support  of  the 
principle  of  expanding  world  trade  and 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  barriers 
thereto.  More  than  ever  we  believe  this 
to  be  in  our  national  interests.  ’ 

If  the  international  political  and  eco- 

•T'lie  full  text  of  the  Siatcineiit  of  PolU' 

\va.s  publishetl  in  the,  January  1901  issue  of 
Storks. 
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nomic  situation  didn’t  demand  a  con¬ 
tinued  liberal  trade  policy,  our  domes¬ 
tic  economy  would.  The  growth  of  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  output  to¬ 
gether  with  a  high  level  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  both  call  for  increased  markets 
abroad.  Herein  lie  our  national  inter¬ 
ests. 

As  for  our  consumer  interests,  every 
merchant  knows  that  it  is  his  first  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy  in  a  free,  unrestricted 
market  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
and  sell  his  customers  what  they  want 
in  equally  free  competition. 

But  recent  developments  call  for  a 
reappraisal  by  our  government  of  cer¬ 
tain  trade  policies.  Our  only  recourse 
is  some  kind  of  across-the-board  au¬ 
thority  for  our  negotiators  whereby  we 
can  effectively  gain  the  kind  of  con¬ 
cessions  indispensable  to  a  healthy  free 
world  trade  and  our  own  economic 
growth.  The  principle  of  reciprocity 
must  be  retained;  with  full  reciprocity 
from  the  developed  countries  but  some¬ 
what  less  from  the  underdeveloped 
areas. 

While  we  recognize  that  imports 
may  create  problems  for  some  indus¬ 
tries  and  groups,  the  basic  concept  of 
“serious  injury”  which  is  a  part  of  the 
peril-point  and  escape-clause  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
should  be  reappraised.  “Serious  in¬ 
jury”  should  be  redefined  to  cover 
those  situations  in  which  substantial 
amounts  of  United  States  capital  or 
labor,  made  idle  by  increased  imports, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  find 
alternative  employment.  Some  kind 
of  trade  adjustment  assistance  may  be 
needed  for  those  who  are  truly  injured 
by  imports. 

The  concept  of  non-discrimination 
must  remain  in  effect  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  and  the 
GATT  must  be  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  where  our  negotiations  are 
conducted.  Recent  tariff  commission 
studies  on  customs  simplification  are 
commended.  They  point  to  the  need 
for  further  action  in  this  area. 

In  brief,  a  real  advance  in  our  gov¬ 


ernment’s  foreign  trade  policy  should 
be  achieved.  The  NRMA  will  support 
such  advances  as  herein  indicated,  be¬ 
ing  ever  mindful  of  the  problems  such 
measures  may  create  for  some  indus¬ 
tries  and  groups  and  urging  proper 
trade  adjustment  assistance  where  this 
is  necessary.  Our  overriding  concern  is 
for  the  national  welfare  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  consuming  public. 

SECTION  VIII  (Amended) 
Government  Competition 

The  rapid  growth  of  government, 
primarily  since  World  War  II,  has 
brought  about  an  increasing  number 
of  government  activities  that  compete 
directly  or  indirectly  with  American 
business  enterprises.  These  activities 
take  on  varying  proportions.  In  some 
areas  government  competes  directly 
with  domestic  business  firms,  while  in 
other  areas  government  programs  aid 
competition  with  free  enterprising 
firms. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  act  with 
dispatch  to  correct  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  of  government  practices  that 
weaken  and  threaten  the  future  of  our 
free  enterprise  business  establish¬ 
ments: 

Congress  should  eliminate  by  law 
the  ability  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  borrow  funds  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  at  2 
per  cent  interest;  clearly  stated  limi¬ 
tations  should  be  placed  upon  the 
growth  of  this  agency;  further  com¬ 
petition  with  American  business  firms 
should  be  reduced  and  ultimately 
eliminated.  We  oppose  the  principles 
of  public  power  and  the  ability  of  this 
government  agency  to  compete  with 
American  retailers  in  the  sales  of  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  at  prices  and  terms  that 
taxpaying  retailers  cannot  duplicate 
and  remain  solvent. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  legislation  to  restrict  the 
items  that  are  permissible  as  mort¬ 
gage  security,  under  a  federally 


financed  program,  to  those  items  that 
have  a  life  expectancy  comparable  to 
that  of  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Legis¬ 
lation  extending  the  terms  of  federal¬ 
ly  financed  home  mortgages  further 
aggravates  an  already  damaging  form 
of  government  competition  with  do¬ 
mestic  taxpayers. 

We  urge  a  full-scale  investigation  by 
the  proper  committees  of  Congress  into 
the  growth  of  military  stores  operated 
by  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Air  Force.  Merchandise  lines  of 
military  stores  have  expanded  in  an 
alarming  manner  and  Congress  should 
appraise  the  role  that  these  stores 
should  play  in  serving  members  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  Association  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
military  stores,  but  does  believe  that 
Congress  should  carefully  scrutinize 
these  operations  to  see  that  conformity 
to  the  basic  theory  for  which  these 
stores  were  permitted  to  exist  is  main¬ 
tained. 

SECTION  XIII  (Amended) 
Responsibility  in  Civic  Affairs 

The  impact  of  government  upon 
business  enterprises,  both  large  and 
small,  has  grown  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  trend  of  recent  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  indicates  that  many  members 
of  Congress  believe  that  further  con¬ 
trols  and  restrictions  should  be  im¬ 
posed  on  tbe  business  fraternity. 

Therefore  it  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  that  businessmen  devote  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  their  time  and  con¬ 
cern  to  affairs  of  state,  to  the  end  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  develop  a 
closer  relationship  between  retailers 
and  those  in  the  national  legislature 
who  speak  for  them. 

Today  the  federal  government  par¬ 
ticipates  through  taxation  as  a  full 
partner  in  all  retail  enterprises.  Retail¬ 
ers  must,  for  the  sake  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses  and  the  welfare  of  their  custom¬ 
ers,  take  a  more  active  part  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  by  devoting  their  time  and 
skills  to  this  important  area  of  citizen 
responsibility. 
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Modern  Organization  Structure 

For  Large  Stores  By  Milton  Wall 

^  Associate,  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton 


Second  in  a  series  of  articles  on  how  to 
strengthen  store  organization  to  deal  with  the 
fast-paced  marketing  of  the  60s,  and  how  to 
make  it  quickly  responsive  to  new  situations. 

Committees  Can  Be  Important 


CAN  ANYTHING  good  be  said  about 
a  committee?  It  has  been  called  “a 
group  of  men  who  meet  collectively  to 
decide  what  none  can  decide  individu¬ 
ally.”  It  is  damned  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  responsibility  and  a  breeder 
of  compromise. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  committees  are 
a  necessity  in  a  large  and  complex  or¬ 
ganization.  Even  the  most  knowledge¬ 
able  and  »jnergetic  administrator  needs 
them  if  he  is  to  be  properly  informed 
on  all  the  subjects  involved  in  operat¬ 
ing  decisions.  A  sales  promotion  com¬ 
mittee,  an  expense  control  committee, 
a  customer  relations  committee,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  and  a  host  of  others, 
permanent  or  temporary,  are  now  in 
existence  in  every  major  store.  They 
cannot  be  eliminated,  nor  should  they 
be.  They  can  be  made  more  produc¬ 
tive  by  careful  cultivation. 

A  committee  meeting  of  well  pre¬ 


accepted.  In  most  cases  a  responsible 
executive  who  seeks  technical  or  policy 
guidance  follows  the  advice  of  the 
committee.  Even  though  management 
should  retain  the  right  to  reject  the 
recommendation,  in  practice  the  com¬ 
mittee  makes  the  decision.  And  so  it 
should.  The  complexity  of  store  op¬ 
erations  requires  great  depth  and 
breadth  of  experience  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  many  problems.  No  instrument 
is  likely  to  produce  these  talents  as 
quickly  and  with  as  much  flexibility  as 
a  committee. 

Finally,  not  all  compromises  are 
harmful.  In  any  organization  there 
are  many  areas  of  friction  and,  often, 
more  than  one  way  to  achieve  an  end. 
A  compromise  can  be  a  very  healthy 
way  to  sand  off  rough  edges. 

If  committees  are  to  be  important 
decision-making  instruments,  certain 


ground  rules  should  be  observed. 

(  1  I  A  clear  statement  of  the  comiuil- 
tee’s  duties  and  the  areas  in  which 
it  is  to  operate  should  be  forimi- 
latetl. 

( 2 1  Carefully  prepared  agenda,  spe¬ 
cific  reporting  assignments  arul 
time  for  preparation  should  be 
the  rule. 

( 3  I  Adequate  staff  assistance  should 
be  provided  from  operating  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store,  from  per¬ 
sonnel  assigned  to  the  committee 
from  other  departments  or  from 
full-time  staff  members. 

(  1 1  Domination  of  the  committee  by 
an  individual  or  watered-down 
compromises  should  be  avoided 
by  fostering  a  climate  of  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  and  by  insist¬ 
ing  that  alternatives  be  presented 
and  evaluated. 

( 5 1  Firm  timetables  for  reports, 
recommendations,  review  and  fol¬ 
low-up  should  be  set. 

( 6 )  There  should  be  periodic  review 
of  the  committee’s  own  perform¬ 
ance  by  management  and  formal 
discussion  of  this  appraisal. 

(  7  I  Temporary  committees  should  be 
eliminated  promptly  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  assignment. 


pared  members  can  be  one  of  the  most  UsinQ  The  Board  of  DireCtOrS 

rapid  and  effective  means  of  crystalliz-  ® 

ing  opinion.  It  is  also  an  excellent  ESSENTIALLY  the  board  of  directors  In  the  small,  closely  held,  private 

means  of  transmitting  ideas  both  up  is  a  committee  of  stockholder  represen-  organization  the  board  typically  L 

and  down — if  there  is  a  true  willing-  tatives,  who  are  legally  charged  with  limited  in  its  activities.  The  members 

ness  tv/  do  this  and  an  environment  of  responsibility  for  protecting  the  wel-  are  usually  inside  management  per- 

encouragement.  (A  committee  which  fare  of  those  they  represent.  sonnel,  family  representatives  with 

is  simply  a  sounding  board  for  the  The  board  of  directors  will  vary  only  a  few  outsiders.  The  latter  are 
president  is  of  limited  use  at  best. )  greatly,  of  course,  in  the  power  it  ex-  lawyers  or  prominent  individuals  in 

If  committees  have  a  duty  to  recom-  erts  and  in  the  spheres  in  which  it  is  the  community.  Boards  of  this  type 

mend — as  most  authorities  agree  they  active.  These  variations  are  related  to  are  usually  dominated  by  one  person 

should — it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  com-  and  in  most  instances  simply  ratify 

recommendations  should  generally  be  pany  and  its  organization  philosophy.  management  proposals.  Such  a  board 
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has  one  advantage:  it  is  easy  to  handle. 
Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  of  very 
little  value. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  to  such  a 
dominated  board  is  a  board  which  is 
actively  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  is  well  informed  and  has  a 
wide  representation  of  non-manage¬ 
ment  members. 

Such  a  board  is  clearly  a  much 
greater  problem  for  management  to 
work  with,  but  the  advantages  are  also 
many.  A  critical  audience  serves  to 
make  management  more  alert  to  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  It  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  inertia  and  resistance  to 
change  to  occur.  A  truly  objective  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  can  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  individuals.  Finally, 
a  decided  implementation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  executive  talents  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  utilizing  board  members’ 
abilities.  This  is  most  often  accom¬ 
plished  through  board  committees. 

These  may  be  either  standing  com¬ 
mittees  or  ad  hoc.  Often  a  group  of 
standing  committees  is  responsible  for 
continuing  familiarity  with,  evaluation 
of  and  recommendations  for  almost 
every  facet  of  the  business.  It  is  also 
quite  obvious  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  these  committees,  headed  as 
they  are  by  outstanding  members  of 
the  business,  or  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  are  likely  to  be  accepted. 

The  board  of  directors  is  responsible 
for  making  the  policy  and  legal  de¬ 
cisions  for  prudent  supervision  of  its 
trust.  These  responsibilities  demand 
the  authority  to  carry  out  the  assigned 
duties  and  may  often  demand  the  au¬ 
thority  to  receive  or  develop  informa¬ 
tion  apart  from  officially  approved  re¬ 
ports.  Such  reports  can  be  instituted 
as  a  simple  audit,  which  does  not  im¬ 
ply  criticism  but  merely  indicates  that 
no  one  is  too  high  in  authority  to  avoid 
cool  scrutiny  of  performance. 

A  few  of  the  areas  in  which  boards 
are  serving  their  company’s  interests 
well  by  specific  committee  assignments 
are:  compensation  committees  to  re¬ 
view  top  management  salaries,  bonuses 
and  options;  expansion  program  com¬ 
mittees,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
merger  and  acquisition:  finance  com- 
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mittees  to  work  with  management  on 
its  fiscal  needs,  particularly  in  outside 
negotiations;  long-range  planning  com¬ 
mittees;  government  relations  commit¬ 
tees;  and  committees  to  engage  outside 
auditing  services  and  to  have  close 
liaison  with  such  services. 

A  trend  which  appears  to  be  increas- 

Cooperating  Groups 

COOPERATIVE  buying  groups  of 
stores  represent  a  highly  important  de¬ 
velopment  in  retail  organization  but 
one  which  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 
Such  organizations  provide,  through 
skilled  central  office  personnel,  the 
buying,  market  coverage,  promotional 
and  statistical  services  which  are  not 
available  to  the  single  firm.  Through 
such  cooperative  arrangements  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  many  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  chain  ownership  and  yet  to 
maintain  independence  in  action  and 
in  point  of  view. 

Cooperative  action  is  on  the  increase 
today  in  a  number  of  ways,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  seek  to  counter  the 
strength  of  the  chains,  their  central¬ 
ized  and  strong  management  services 
and  their  buying  power.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  may  be  in  voluntary  buying 
groups  such  as  the  highly  organized 
grocery  co-ops,  or  it  may  take  the  form 
of  accepting  a  franchise,  as  do  thou¬ 
sands  of  shoe  stores.  Joint  sponsorship 
of  delivery  services  is  another  common 
example,  and  so  is  agreement  on  a 
common  charge  identification. 

Not  yet  common  are  cooperatively 
organized  or  sponsored  warehouses, 
data  processing  centers,  credit  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  operations  for  larg¬ 
er  stores  ( although  bank  plans  provide 
this  to  many  small  stores).  There  are, 
in  addition,  other  services  which  could 
be  shared.  All  these  are  bound  to  grow. 
The  economic  benefits  are  inescapable, 
and  the  profit  squeeze  will  force  the 
independent  store  to  yield  some  of  its 
minor  prerogatives  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  major  ones. 

Unfortunately  many  independents 
are  reluctant  to  participate  in  coopera¬ 
tive  activities,  often  until  too  late.  The 


ing  is  the  payment  to  professional  di-  £( 
rectors  of  an  annual  compensation  in 
order  to  attract  able  men  without  other 
full-time  business  attachments,  who 
are  not  similarly  employed  by  a  com¬ 
petitive  organization  and  who  repre¬ 
sent  no  special  interest  except  that  of 
the  stockholders. 

of  Independent  Stores 

incredibly  late  creation  of  downtown 
renewal  associations  is  perhaps  the  out¬ 
standing  example. 

One  evidence  of  this  reluctance  is 
the  lack  of  centralized  buying  in  most 
central  buying  offices.  This  is  true 
not  only  among  cooperative  and  priv¬ 
ately  owned  resident  buying  offices  but 
even  in  chain  department  store  buying 
offices.  With  minor  exceptions  the 
office  provides  market  coverage  and  is 
advisory  only.  Many  individual  stores 
desire  to  project  their  own  fashion  * 
image  and  so  seek  to  justify  individual  ^ 
buying  staffs  in  every  store  for  staple 
reorder  goods  such  as  hosiery,  hand-  I 
kerchiefs,  notions,  domestics,  toys  or  )  I 
toiletries.  Most  such  departments  can  I  / 
be  adequately  served  by  a  central  office  I 
buyer  with  good  controls.  I 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  buying 
expense  which  now  burdens  traditional 
department  or  specialty  stores  will  de¬ 
mand  that  this  pattern  be  extended 
even  if  it  requires  great  adjustment  in 
attitude  and  means.  Of  particular  in¬ 
terest,  speaking  of  adjustment  of  atti¬ 
tude,  is  the  publicly  acclaimed  success 
of  the  Frederick  Atkins  office  with  a 
central  dress  operation — which  came  ■ 
not  long  after  the  announcement  of  the  ^ 
discontinuance  of  a  central  dress  op¬ 
eration  by  a  group  of  stores  very  simi¬ 
lar  in  character,  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  and  size. 

NEXT  MONTH:  The  financial  vice 
president-treasurer,  and  his  assistants; 
controller,  credit  manager  and  data 
processing  manager;  the  place  of  the 
personnel  director  in  the  management 
structure;  a  new  top  post  for  a  distribu¬ 
tion  and  operations  service  manager. 
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EQUIPMENT  and  SUPPLIES 


Picking  the  most  suitable 
acoustical  ceiling  material 
to  satisfy  your  needs 
is  an  expert's  job.  Here 
is  an  expert's  discussion 
of  the  factors  involved. 


Available  in  a  wide  range  of  tizei 
and  design*,  acoustical  ceiling  ma> 
terials,  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
do  not  collect  dust  and  can  be  re¬ 
painted  without  damage  to  sound 
absorption  ability. 


The  ABCs  of  Acoustical  Ceilings 


By  E.  S.  Graybill 

Manager,  Acoustical  Dept.,  Armstrong  Cork  Co. 


job-assembled  units,  ( 3 )  fire  protec¬ 
tive  materials,  and  (4)  cellulose  fiber 
tiles.  Though  there  are  differences  in 
the  noise  reduction  values  among  dif¬ 
ferent  types,  these  usually  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  human  ear.  Thus, 
sound  absorption  qualities  should  not 
be  the  sole  basis  for  selecting  a  par¬ 
ticular  material. 

The  recent  development  of  the  fire- 
protective  acoustical  tile  has  proved  to 
be  a  significant  one  in  areas  where 
codes  demand  that  stores  satisfy  cer¬ 
tain  fire  safety  requirements.  It  doubles 
as  a  finished  acoustical  ceiling  and  a 
fire  protective  barrier  for  the  roof 
structure  above. 


OEMODELING  or  redecorating  a  there  still  exists  a  great  deal  of  con- 

"  store  involves  a  variety  of  exterior  fusion  concerning  acoustical  ceiling 

and  interior  elements — and  a  variety  materials  and  the  advantages  they  offer 
of  decisions  as  to  the  types  of  materials  in  department  store  modernization, 
and  specific  products  to  be  used.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  number  of  materials 
and  products  available,  precise  selec¬ 
tions  are  frequently  quite  difficult. 

In  many  projects,  both  large  and 
small,  what  to  do  about  the  ceiling  is 
an  especially  big  problem.  In  most 
older  buildings,  ceilings  periodically 
crack,  peel  and  show  other  signs  of  old 
age,  or  simply  become  inadequate  from 
an  appearance  standpoint.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  noise  problems  which  are 
found  in  most  large  department  stores 
can  often  be  traced  to  numerous  hard, 
sound-reflective  surfaces  such  as  the 
floors,  walls  and  ceilings.  And  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  the  most  logical  element  to  treat 
acoustically  to  provide  a  greater  level 
of  sound  conditioning. 

Despite  their  grow'ing  popularity. 


Function.  As  implied,  the  primary 
function  of  an  acoustical  material  is  to 
absorb  sound.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  porous  construction  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself,  which  absorbs  sound 
energy  after  the  sound  waves  have 
entered  through  the  tiny  openings,  per¬ 
forations  or  fissures. 

Through  sound  conditioning,  the 
loudness  of  all  sounds,  except  direct 
ones,  is  appreciably  reduced.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  noises  become  more  localized  and 
are  thereby  less  irritating  to  persons 
in  other  areas,  and  reverberations  are 
absorbed  so  that  noises  are  not  pro¬ 
longed  unnecessarily. 

Generally  speaking,  most  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  fit  into  one  of  four  cate¬ 
gories:  (1)  mineral  materials,  (2) 


Design.  In  most  department  stores,  a 
modern  ceiling  appearance  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  sound  control.  Develop¬ 
ments  of  the  surface  designs  of  acousti¬ 
cal  tiles  have  progressed  to  the  pouit 
where  they  can  be  used  as  an  integral 
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A  GUIDE  TO  CEILING  MATERIALS  FOR  STORE  INTERIORS 


Type 

Summary  Description 

Acountical 

Efficiency 

Maintenance 

Cost 

Advantages 

Mineral 

An  incombustible  material  ofFered  j 
.  in  fissured,  striated,  and  embossed 
!  surface  designs;  Conducive  to 
numerous  special  effects  through 
i  "custom"  installation. 

Excellent  j 

Washable;  Can  be 
repainted  without 
damage  to  sound- 
absorption. 

Moderate  to  high  , 
material  cost;  Mod¬ 
erate  installation  ' 

cost. 

Incombustible;  Espe¬ 
cially  distinctive  sur¬ 
face  designs. 

Metal  Pan 

An  incombustible  ceiling  material  j 
offering  the  best  sound-absorp-  j 
tion  from  mineral  fiber  backing  set 
into  the  pan  units. 

Superior 

1 

Washable;  Can  be 
repainted  without 
damage  to  sound- 
absorption;  Excep¬ 
tional  ease  of 
maintenance. 

High  material  cost; 
Medium  to  high  in-  j 
stallation  cost. 

Superior  sound  ab¬ 
sorption;  Ease  of  main¬ 
tenance. 

Fire 

Protective 

A  ceiling  material  which  offers 
i  rated  fire  protection;  designed  to 
check  the  spread  of  fire  to  areas 
above  the  ceiling. 

Excellent  j 

i 

Washable;  Can  be 
repainted  without 
damage  to  sound- 
absorption. 

High  material  cost;  j 
low  installation  | 

cost. 

Fire-protective;  Adds 
to  construction  sav¬ 
ings. 

Cellulose 

Fiber 

Not  recommended  for  areas  in 
which  fire  codes  require  an  incom¬ 
bustible  material;  A  fibrous  ma¬ 
terial  available  in  a  wide  variety 
of  surface  designs  —  some  with 
decorative  prints  in  addition  to 
perforations. 

Excellent  | 

Washable;  Can  be 
repainted  without 
damage  to  sound- 
absorption. 

Low  material  cost; 
Low  to  moderate 
cost  of  installation. 

! 

1 

Low  cost;  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  surface  designs; 
Ease  of  installation. 

! 

part  of  modern  interior  decor.  Among 
the  innumerable  surface  designs  now 
available,  the  fissured,  embossed,  and 
striated  patterns  appear  to  be  most 
popular  for  areas  of  the  department 
store  in  which  a  particularly  distinctive 
effect  is  desired. 

Some  establishments  feature  special 
custom  ceiling  effects  achieved  through 
the  installation  of  combinations  of  dif¬ 
ferent  designs  or  through  the  creation 
of  unusual  ceiling  patterns  using  a 
single  design.  Many  owners  and  man¬ 
agers,  however,  prefer  the  appearance 
of  a  continuous,  free-flowing  ceiling 
which  does  not  emphasize  the  individu¬ 
al  tiles. 

Installation  and  Maintenance.  Acous¬ 
tical  ceiling  materials  are  generally  in¬ 
stalled  by  one  of  three  methods:  ce¬ 
menting,  stapling  or  nailing,  or  me¬ 
chanical  suspension.  In  the  cementing 
or  stapling  method,  the  individual  tiles 
are  installed  directly  to  the  existing 
ceiling.  In  the  mechanical  suspension 
method,  specially  designed  mechanical 
units  support  the  tiles  or  larger  “lay- 
in”  boards  which  are  simply  set  into 
the  grids  or  channels  provided. 

The  time  factor  in  installing  an 
acoustical  ceiling  is  often  an  important 


one  in  store  remodeling  projects.  In 
larger  projects,  the  ceiling  must  be 
completed  before  other  activity  can  be¬ 
gin,  and  the  selection  of  a  material 
with  the  speed  of  its  installation  in 
mind  is  not  uncommon.  And  even  in 
smaller  repair  jobs,  the  work  must  not 
interrupt  normal  business  operations 
for  prolonged  periods. 

The  method  of  installation  used  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  will  depend  on  such  variables 
as  the  type  of  acoustical  material  speci¬ 
fied,  and  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
existing  ceiling. 

Most  acoustical  materials  are  easy 
to  keep  clean  and  maintenance  is  sel¬ 
dom  required.  When  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  the  materials  can  normally  be 
wiped  clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Con¬ 
trary  to  much  belief,  dust  does  not 
collect  in  the  perforations  or  fissures 
and,  if  desired,  an  acoustical  ceiling 
may  be  repainted  without  damage  to 
its  sound  absorption  characteristics. 

Cost.  Obviously,  costs  of  an  installed 
acoustical  ceiling  will  depend  on  the 
particular  type  specified,  the  condition 
of  the  existing  ceiling  and  the  method 
of  installation.  In  addition,  costs  of 
materials  and  labor  will  vary  to  a  small 


degree  in  different  geographical  areas. 

The  cost  of  an  acoustical  ceiling 
will,  in  many  cases,  be  less  than  stand¬ 
ard  ceiling  treatments.  However,  in 
selecting  the  type  of  material  to  be 
used,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  best  value  is  not  always  with  the 
material  of  lowest  initial  cost,  especial¬ 
ly  when  sound  absorption,  appearance, 
fire  safety,  and  maintenance  are  equal¬ 
ly  important  considerations. 

Get  Good  Advice.  The  specification  of 
an  acoustical  ceiling  is  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  matter  and  decisions  as  to  type 
of  materials  and  their  means  of  instal¬ 
lation  should  be  made  only  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  an  accredited  acoustical 
contractor.  These  contracting  firms  fre¬ 
quently  have  broad  experience  in  re¬ 
lated  fields  of  remodeling  and  can  offer 
advice  which  may  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  extra  expense.  In  addition,  most 
manufacturers  have  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  surface  designs,  acoustical  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  other  considerations  and 
make  this  available  without  charge. 

This  activity  in  the  planning  stages 
of  remodeling  projects  will  help  to  in¬ 
sure  long-range  satisfaction  in  the 
decorative  and  functional  aspects  of 
the  finished  acoustical  ceiling. 
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The  Challenge  of  Change 

51st  Annual  NRMA  Convention 
January  7-11,  1962 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York 


Convention 
News  Letter 


Early  Registrations  are  already  the  highest 
in  the  NRMA’s  convention  history.  NRMA  retail¬ 
ers  are  well-known  to  be  convention-minded,  but 
Gordon  Dakins  and  James  Bliss  say  they’ve  never 
known  them  to  be  off  the  mark  so  early  with  regis¬ 
tration.  Reason:  change  is  a  challenge;  the  retail 
world  today  is  shot  through  with  change;  and  the 
NRMA  convention  is  a  good  place  to  be  when 
you’re  looking  for  clues  as  to  what  changes  are 
important  and  what’s  the  best  way  to  handle  them. 

The  Program  Is  Complete  —  49  sessions  in 
four  days!  —  and  copies  have  been  mailed  to 
NRMA  store  members  and  associate  members,  as 
well  as  many  non-members  who  have  attended  the 
convention  in  the  past.  Now  the  problem  is  how 
to  deploy  your  staff  so  that  someone  from  your 
company  attends  every  session. 

A  Pre-Convention  Reception  on  Sunday, 
January  7th,  will  be  a  “dutch  treat”  cocktail 
party,  from  4  to  7  P.M.  in  the  Gold  Ballroom  of 
the  Statler.  Plan  to  arrive  on  Sunday  so  that 
you  can  meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones  at 
this  party.  The  registration  desk  will  be  open 
from  2  to  7  P.M.  in  the  Gold  Ballroom  Foyer. 

The  A,  B.  O.  Luncheon  on  Monday,  January 
8th,  will  be  addressed  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota.  Senator  Humphrey  has 
been  a  retailer;  he  knows  this  business.  He 
doesn’t  always  tell  you  the  things  you’d  like  to 
hear,  as  the  NRMA  members  who  heard  him  at 
the  regional  clinic  in  Washington  last  spring  can 
testify.  On  the  other  hand  —  and  they’ll  testify 
to  this  too  —  he  is  forthright,  polished  and  a 


powerful  orator,  and  he  can  (to  coin  a  phrased 
make  you  really  THINK!  His  topic:  Blueprint 
for  the  Survival  of  the  Independent  Retailer. 

The  Top  Management  Session  on  Monday 
evening,  January  8th,  will  strike  the  keynote  of 
the  convention.  The  Challenge  of  Change.  It  will 
draw  a  large  audience  of  manufacturers  as  well 
as  retailers,  and  one  of  its  features  will  be  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  How  Retailers  and  Manufacturers  Can 
Work  Together  to  Their  Mutual  Advantage. 
Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  Harvard  will  talk  on  The 
Changing  Retail  Scene  and  What  Lies  Ahead. 
NRMA’s  Silver  Plaque  Awards  will  be  presented 
to  Albert  D.  Hutzler  and  Jerome  E.  Klein  (see 
page  15,  this  issue)  by  Max  Robb,  president  of 
City  Stores. 

An  All-Day  Clinic  on  Self-Service  will  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany  on  Tuesday,  January  9th.  This  presenta¬ 
tion  shows  the  historic  development  of  self-service 
and  projects  it  into  the  future,  but  it  goeg  deeper 
than  that,  being  in  effect  the  whole  story  of  the 
“revolution”  in  retailing.  Those  who  have  already 
attended  NCR  clinics  of  this  type  are  unanimous 
in  describing  the  presentation  as  both  practical 
and  rich  in  human  interest  and  historical  back¬ 
ground. 

At  the  Smaller  Stores  Division's  dinner 
session  on  Tuesday,  January  9th,  John  E.  Horne, 
chief  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  will 
tell  stores  how  they  can  get  financial  and  other 
help  through  the  SBA.  A.  W.  Zelomek,  president 
of  the  International  Statistical  Bureau,  will  talk 
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about  the  changes  in  American  life  and  the  major 
upheavals  they’re  producing  in  the  retail  business. 

The  Discount  Store  and  its  way  of  doing 
business  will  get  the  spotlight  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Three  divisions  of  the  Association — 
Merchandising,  Controllers’  Congress,  and  Store 
Management — have  gotten  together  to  make  this 
a  realistic,  information-packed  program.  With 
Macy  vice  president  Robert  Lauter  presiding  and 
three  discount  store  specialists  as  speakers,  this  is 
a  perfect  opportunity  for  orthodox  department 
stores  to  learn  from  the  discounters’  methods  and 
vice  versa. 

18  Concurrent  Shirtsleeve  Sessions,  with 
topics  covering  an  enormous  range  of  retail  in¬ 
terests,  will  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Janu¬ 
ary  11th.  This  is  something  new  for  the  annual 
convention.  There  will  be  no  formal  speeches. 
Discussion  leaders  will  give  a  brief  introductory 
outline,  and  from  there  on  the  meetings  will  be 
wide  open.  To  insure  maximum  freedom  of  dis¬ 


cussion,  these  sessions  will  be  closed  to  the  press, 
nothing  will  be  recorded,  and  no  proceedings  will 
be  published.  Select  from  the  program  the  session 
you  want  to  attend;  the  topics  range  all  the  way 
from  Federal  Trade  Commission  activities  to  em¬ 
ployee  performance  reviews.  Some  sessions  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  common  job  interests 
rather  than  specific  topics:  for  example,  a  session 
for  general  merchandise  managers  and  another 
for  branch  store  merchandise  managers.  There 
will  be  something  for  everyone,  in  the  most  in¬ 
formal,  free-wheeling,  down-to-earth  program  in 
NRMA  convention  history. 

Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater  will  deliver 
the  principal  address  at  the  banquet  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  11th.  NRMA’s  officers  for  1962 
will  be  formally  presented  to  the  convention. 
Each  banquet  table  seats  10.  Tariff:  $15  per 
person.  Write  now  for  reservations  so  that  you'll 
be  assured  of  a  place;  the  banquet  always  taxes 
the  facilities  of  the  ballroom  and  this  year’s 
attendance  is  expected  to  be  record-breaking. 


SAVE  MONEY! 


REGISTER  FOR  CONVENTION  IN  ADVANCE! 


NRMA  CONVENTION  REGISTRATION  FORM 

Please  register  delegates  listed  below  for  NRMA's  51st  Annual  Convention,  January  7-11,  1962:  (Please  Print) 


Your  name  . . . 

Firm  . Address . 

Please  check  □  NRMA  Member /Associate  Member  □  Non-Member 

ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  FEES; 

NRMA  Members:  $20  per  individual;  $150  per  store  maximum 
Non-Members:  $40  per  individual;  no  store  maximum 

Check  enclosed  for  $ . covering  registration  of . people. 

(If  eight  or  more  NRA\A  store  executives  ore  being  registered,  enclose  maximum  registration  fee  of  $150.) 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY  BY  REGISTERING  IN  ADVANCE.  REGISTER  NOW! 

After  January  5th  and  during  the  convention  the  following  registration  fees  will  apply: 

NRMA  Members:  $22.50  per  person;  $170  per  store  maximum 

Non-Members:  $45.00  per  person;  no  maximum  per  store  ! 
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BUDGET  FlDORi 


...MA-RO  SOX  con  do 
the  same  for  you! 

TO  BUILD  SOX  VOLUME  fast... 
CALL  COLLECT:  LO  4-8840 

MA-RO  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  in<. 

112  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WHY  "CONSUMERS" 
ARE  BEING 
WOOED 


CREDIT,  BILLS 
NOW  UNDER 
CONSIDERATION 


Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C.  Hazen,  Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


DOWN  THROUGH  the  years  those  in  Congress  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  stay  in  oflBce  have 
developed  the  technique  of  “helping”  various  areas  of  the  economy.  This  so-called  “do- 
good”  approach  has  had  some  unusual  results.  The  farmer,  for  instance,  has  about  reached 
the  point  where  he  simply  cannot  afford  any  more  government  “help.”  The  unemployed 
have  been  aided  as  well  as  the  labor  unions. 

Now,  the  attention  of  these  legislators  is  turned  toward  the  “consumer.”  Evidence  of  this 
interest  can  be  found  in  such  legislation  as  the  Douglas  credit  control  bill,  the  Kefauver  De¬ 
partment  of  Consumers  bill,  Senator  Keating’s  Consumer’s  Counsel,  and  various  labeling 
proposals. 

All  of  these  measures  have  for  their  announced  purpose  the  protection  of  the  consum¬ 
er.  No  one  has  clearly  stated  from  what  or  whom  the  consumer  needs  protection,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  trend  has  been  noted  with  concern  by  many  businessmen. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations  has  released  a  lengthy  report  that  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  survey  made  to  determine  what  the  United  States  government  is  already 
doing  to  “protect”  the  consumer.  The  results  of  this  survey  were  not  only  interesting,  but 
revealing.  Revealing,  because  many  millions  are  already  being  spent  to  “protect”  the  con¬ 
sumers.  In  fact,  65,000  people  on  the  Federal  payroll  are  now  busy  “protecting”  consumers, 
and  $953  million  is  being  spent  each  year  for  this  work. 

President  Kennedy  during  his  campaign  said,  “I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  my  intention,  if  elected  President,  to  appoint  a  Consumer  Counsel  in  the  Office 
of  the  President.” 

To  date  the  White  House  has  not  officially  announced  its  support  of  any  of  the  bills  that 
have  been  introduced,  but  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  strong  evidence  next  January  that 
the  President  would  like  legislation  of  this  type  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
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FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  of  importance  and  concern  to  retailers  and  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Congress,  the  Douglas  bill  and  others  similar  in  approach  must  be  regarded  as 
ranking  high  on  the  list. 

Senator  Douglas  has  held  hearings  both  in  1960  and  this  year  on  his  credit  control  bill, 
S.  1740.  Twenty-one  other  Senators  have  affixed  their  names  to  the  Douglas  bill.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  eight  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  introduced  bills  similar  to  the  ^ 
Senate  version. 

Retailers  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them  between  now  and  the  opening  of  the  next  Con-  | 
gress  to  impress  members  of  Congress  with  the  implications  of  this  type  of  control  legislation. 

Those  who  support  this  kind  of  legislation  have  assumed  that  the  use  of  consumer  credit 
threatens  the  economic  health  of  the  country;  that  credit  is  used  excessively  today  and  should 
be  controlled  downward. 

Those  who  support  this  legislation  assume  that  consumers  do  not  know  what  finance 
charges  they  are  paying.  Senator  Douglas  says  the  figures  run  from  18%  to  50%.  One 
witness  before  the  committee  upped  this  figure  and  is  on  record  as  saying  that  retailers 
charge  from  18%  to  100%  for  extending  credit  to  their  customers. 

Legislators  who  have  introduced  or  cosigned  these  bills  ignore  the  fact  that  the  states 
have  been  active  in  this  area,  but  obviously  they  believe  that  this  is  another  area  where 
the  Federal  government  should  “step  in”  and  take  over  for  the  states. 
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Those  who  support  these  bills  say  that 
everyone  who  extends  credit  must,  under 
severe  penalty,  tell  each  customer  at  the 
time  of  sale  what  the  finance  charges  are 
quoted  “as  a  simple  annual”  rate. 

Passage  of  either  of  these  bills  would 
mean  the  creation  of  another  huge  segment 
in  our  already  bloated  bureaucracy  and  for 
no  purpose.  But,  members  of  Congress  will 
support  these  bills  unless  those  who  would 
come  under  the  scope  of  this  legislation  tell 
their  story  clearly  to  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  retail  field 
that  passage  of  a  credit  control  bill  would 
actually  tend  to  give  the  consumer  less,  not 
more,  information. 

KEFAUVER'S  PLAN 

THE  EXISTENCE  of  the  Kefauver  “De¬ 
partment  of  Consumers”  bill  presents  quite 
another  problem  to  businessmen.  The  Ten¬ 
nessee  Senator  would  build  a  huge  govern¬ 
mental  machine  to  deal  with  all  problems 
of  consumers  including  judging  the  quality 
and  price  of  consumer  goods,  acting  as  the 
consumer’s  voice  in  government  and  the 
courts  and  serving  as  a  great  national  com¬ 
plaint  bureau.  The  Senator  would  have  the 
consumer  advise  the  government  each  time 
she  purchased  an  item  that  did  not  prove 
satisfactory. 

All  this  attention  to  the  consumer  has 
sent  many  agencies  to  the  drafting  board  in 
order  to  “get  in  on  the  act.” 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  said  that 
it  wants  to  extend  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  meat  which  has  not 
moved  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Justice  Department  would  like  to 
compel  businesses  to  produce  documents 
needed  by  the  division  to  determine  if  civil 
or  criminal  antitrust  action  is  called  for. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  wants  its  division  concerned 
with  food  and  drugs  to  go  into  food  manu¬ 
facturing  and  processing  plants  to  study 
methods  of  production  and  control.  They 
want  authority  to  make  it  mandatory  that 
all  new  drugs  be  proven  effective.  Now 
safety  is  the  only  criteria.  They  would  also 
apply  the  same  rules  to  cosmetics. 

All  of  these  requested  authorities,  of 
course,  would  require  additional  funds  and 
staffs. 

1962  could  be  the  “year  of  the  consumer.” 


Order  Your  Supply  Today  I 

r— LEE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY— i 

I  2736  Lyndale  Ave.  So.  •  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota  ! 

I  O  Please  send  full  details  on  Lee  Hanger  Holders  j 

I  G  Please  ship Lee  Hanger  Holders  j 

NAME  __  _  , .  ___  - -  -  -  j 

I  COMPANY.  .. _  j 

I  ADDRESS _  _  _ I 

I  CITY _  _  _  STATE _  • 


LEE 

HANGER  HOLDER 


•  Lightweight 

•  Sturdy  galvanized  iron 

•  Holds  approximately 
60  hangers 

•  Streamlined  construc¬ 
tion 

•  25"  high 


END 

HANGER  TANGLES 


with  the 

TIME  AND  HANGER  SAVING 


^No  More  Breakage! 

r"  No  More  Sorting!  S| 

^  No  More  Clutter! 

Neatest,  simplest  way  to  sort  and  .K|^v 
store  hangers.  Keeps  them  always 
ready  for  re-use.  Holder  can  stand  ; 
alone  on  counter  or  be  hung  on  wall 
or  desk.  Easy  to  carry  between  selling  floor  and  re¬ 
ceiving  room.  Puts  hangers  where  you  need  them, 
when  you  want  them. 

Recommended  by  department  and  specialty  store 
managements  as  most  efficient  way  to  keep  hangers 
neat  and  sorted,  ready  for  use.  Quickly  pays  for  itself 
by  saving  time  and  eliminating  breakage. 


I 
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The  Brooks  Bros 
Look  Survives 


TRADITION  requires  walnut  rather 
*  than  pipe  racks,  believes  Brooks 
Bros.,  and  the  conservative  look  of  the 
firm’s  new  branch  in  Pittsburgh  is  in 
sharp  and  deliberate  contrast  with  the 
look  of  most  new  store  design.  Never¬ 
theless.  some  concessions  to  self-selec¬ 
tion  habits  have  been  unobtrusively 
built  into  this  tradition-rich  setting. 
Mayer  and  Kanner,  Los  Angeles,  were 
the  architects  who  had  the  job  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  modern  store  design  with  a 
143-year  patina. 

When  Brooks  Bros,  decided  to  open 
a  new  store  in  Pittsburgh,  they  settled 
on  the  first  two  floors  and  basement  of 
a  four  story  building  on  Smitbfield 
Street  at  Mellon  Square,  a  total  of  some 
25,080  square  feet.  Giving  the  build¬ 
ing  a  Brooks  Bros,  look  meant  com¬ 
plete  overhaul  of  both  the  exterior  and 
interior.  The  first  and  second  floors 
w'ere  made  into  sales  floors,  and  offices, 
and  the  receiving,  marking,  and  ship¬ 
ping  departments  were  fitted  into  the 
basement. 

A  ceramic  veneer,  with  Georgian 
trim,  on  a  granite  base  gives  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  lower  half  of  the  building 
( the  portion  occupied  by  Brooks 
Bros. )  a  neat  and  trim  appearance.  In¬ 
side,  dark  walnut  paneling  and  coun¬ 
ters,  with  carpeting  in  dark  blue,  give 
the  proper  masculine  air.  Incandescent 
lights,  recessed  in  the  ceiling,  are  on 
time  switches  that  keep  lighting  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  intensity  during  the  day. 
Discreetly  placed  antique  drinking 
mugs  and  old  English  prints  showing 
men’s  clothing  styles  of  bygone  days 
are  some  of  the  decorative  touches.  A 
stairway,  also  paneled  in  walnut  and 
with  antique  solid  bronze  railings, 
leads  to  the  second  floor. 


PICTURES:  At  top,  on  antique  bronze  chandelier  hangs  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  on  '^e 
second  floor.  Middle,  the  boys'  department  on  the  second  floor  is  typical  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  look  of  the  sales  floors.  Bottom,  the  light-hued  ceiling  and  floor  contrast  with 
the  dark  walnut  of  the  glassed-in  counters.  Note  the  decorative  prints  on  the  columns 
and  walls,  and  the  recessed  lights  in  the  ceiling. 
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Better  Wage-Hour  Outlook 

In  \^ashington  last  month  there 
seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  admit 
that  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the 
Wage-Hour  Division  in  its  rulings  con¬ 
cerning  retail  coverage  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

After  a  meeting  with  Secretary  of 
Labor  Arthur  Goldberg,  George  Plant 
of  NRMA  said  he  was  hopeful  that  the 
Wage-Hour  Division  would  reverse  its 
decision  that  all  main  store  employees 
with  branch  store  duties  must  be  paid 
$1.15  an  hour  and  time-and-a-half 
overtime.  By  making  this  decision,  the 
agency  had  eliminated  its  previous 
interpretative  exemption  ( which  had 
been  in  effect  for  11  years)  and  treated 
these  employees  as  if  they  had  been 
“previously  covered”  under  the  Act. 
although  they  had  not  been.  The  effect 
was  to  create  a  serious  wage  inequality 
among  main  store  employees. 

If  this  action  is  reversed,  these  em¬ 
ployees.  like  others  located  in  the 
main  store,  will  be  considered  as  “new¬ 
ly  covered”:  that  is,  entitled  to  $1.00 
an  hour  now’,  with  premium  overtime 
provisions  not  effective  until  1963. 

At  Secretary  Goldberg’s  suggestion, 
an  American  Retail  Federation  task 
force  group  met  in  tbe  NRMA  office 
early  this  month.  Their  job  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  statistical  documentation  of  the 
retail  argument  for  a  more  realistic 
interpretation  of  the  law  as  regards 
two  other  issues:  (1)  work-week  mini- 
mums  to  commission  employees,  and 
(2)  full-time  student  pay  rates. 

Retail  Service  Awards 

Certificates  of  Commendation  were 
awarded  last  month  to  38  semi-finalists 
in  the  NRMA  “Retailing  Serves  Ameri¬ 
ca”  contest,  co-sponsored  by  The  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest.  Three  final  award  w  inners, 
to  be  selected  this  month,  will  be 
honored  at  an  awards  luncheon  on 
January  11th,  at  the  NRMA  Conven- 


The  Month 


tion  in  New  York. 

The  38  stores  which  received  the 
semi-finalist  Certificates  of  Commenda¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  community  serv¬ 
ice  are: 

ALABAMA 

Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb  Co.,  Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA 

William  E.  Phillips  Company,  Beverly  Hills 
The  Boston  Stores,  Inglewod 
Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego 
CANADA 

Aikenheod  Hardware,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
CONNECTICUT 

Sage-Alien  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford 
Savitt  Jewelers,  Hartford 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Hecht  Company,  Washington 
GEORGIA 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 

Goldblatt  Brothers,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Ackemann  Brothers,  Inc.,  Elgin 
LOUISIANA 

Weiss  &  Goldring  Company,  Alexandria 
Krauss  Company,  ltd..  New  Orleans 
LaBiche's,  Inc.,  New  Orleans 
MARYLAND 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

L.  Grossman  Sons,  Inc.,  Quincy 
MICHIGAN 

Crowley,  Milner  &  Company,  Detroit 
MINNESOTA 

L.  S.  Donaldson  Company,  Minneapolis 
Wingate  Company,  Olivia 
MISSOURI 

Famous-Barr  Company,  St.  Louis 
NEW  JERSEY 

Steinbach  Company,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  Stores,  Inc.,  Metuchen 
Lit  Brothers,  Trenton 
NEW  YORK 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn 
Sattlers,  Inc.,  Buffalo 
Sheehan's,  Inc.,  Elmira 
Swezey  &  Newins,  Patchogue 
OHIO 

The  Halle  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  William  F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 
Lit  Brothers,  Philade'phia 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Aug.  W.  Smith  Company,  Spartanburg 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Haggerty's,  Rapid  City 
TENNESSEE 

Miller's,  Inc.,  Knoxville 


in  Retailing 

TEXAS 

Martin's  of  Polytechnic,  Fort  Worth 
VIRGINIA 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Dunhill's,  Inc.,  Huntington 

Retailers  Warned  of  Control  Crisis 

Political  pressures  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  today  have  created  a  time  of  crisis 
for  retailing,  Sylvan  Gotshal  told  the 
NRMA  board  of  directors  at  their 
meeting  last  month.  eil,  senior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legal  firm  of  ^  eil,  Gotshal 
&  Manges,  has  long  been  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  both  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  and  retailing.  He  praised  the 
NRMA  for  being  almost  tbe  only  trade 
group  which  has  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  continuous  consultation 
between  retailers  and  manufacturers; 
said: 

“Tbe  retailer  should  know  more  of 
the  problems  of  bis  resources;  the  re¬ 
sources  should  know  more  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  retailers.  Very  often  there 
are  joint  problems  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  joint  action  .  .  .  Industry,  all 
along  the  line,  has  found  it  economic 
to  become  vertical.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  the  theory  of  vertical  operation 
has  never  carried  itself  over  to  associa¬ 
tions.  The  retailer  depends  on  his  re¬ 
sources  and  yet  the  lack  of  liaison  be¬ 
tween  tbe  retailer  and  the  resource 
today  is  fantastic.  The  NRMA  has 
been  almost  alone  in  its  efforts  through 
the  years  to  create  such  a  working 
liaison.”  [NRMA's  latest  move  in  this 
direction:  the  creation  of  an  associate 
membership  classification  for  manu¬ 
facturers.] 

Besides  inter-industry  cooperation, 
(iotshal  told  retailers  they  need  more 
organized  and  concentrated  action 
within  retailing  against  unjust  legisla¬ 
tion  and  against  irresponsible,  politi¬ 
cally  motivated  arl.icks  on  retail  prac¬ 
tices.  He  cited  the  Robinson-Patman 
.Act  as  a  “classic  example”  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  got  passed  “with  little  or  no 
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How  NOT 
To  Run  Out 
of  Stock  . . . 


A.  Get  up  your  own  basic  stock  list. 
The  NRMA  lists  below  will  help 
you  prepare  your  own. 

B.  Put  the  items  on  cords  or  lists  for 
scheduled  counting,  and  re-order 
religiously  for  the  agreed  on 
period  ahead,  with  due  allow¬ 
ance  each  time  for  the  items' 
anticipated  seasonal  ups  and 
downs. 

C.  Having  established  your  list, 
make  it  a  crime  to  be  out  of  a 
single  item.  If  you  run  out  de¬ 
spite  every  precaution,  buy  at  re¬ 
tail  if  you  must  in  order  not  to  be 
"out"  to  your  customers. 

D.  Arrange  with  the  manufacturers 
to  back  you  up  with  inventory  so 
you  can  get  reorders  delivered 
immediately. 


NRMA's  Basic 
Stock  Lists 


Notions 

Children's  and  Infants'  Wear 
Men's  Furnishings  (Revised) 
Piece  Goods 
Stationery 

Women's  Hosiery  (Revised) 
Housewares 


I  Price  $1.00  each 

NRMA 

Merchandising  Division 
100  West  3ist  Street 
New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


THIS  CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

enlivens  a  cartoon-style  booklet 
intended  for  distribution  to  sales¬ 
people.  The  theme:  Don't  deflate 
a  customer's  dreams  by  rude  or 
sloppy  service.  The  booklet. 
Dreams  for  Sale,  is  the  second 


understanding  of  the  problem,  and 
with  little  or  no  use  of  the  vast  power 
of  retailing  to  prevent  its  passing  or 
to  ameliorate  its  form.” 

He  said  that  no  previous  federal 
Administration  has  taken  or  threat¬ 
ened  so  much  action  against  retailing 
as  the  present  one,  and  cited  as  ex¬ 
amples  the  credit  control  legislation 
now  pending,  the  FTC  advertising 
questionnaires,  and  stepped-up  FTC 
activity  in  many  fields,  “including 
labeling,  advertising,  trade  practice 
rules,  etc.” 

“To  the  extent  that  we  remain  com¬ 
placent,  unchallenging  and  afraid  to 
speak  up,”  said  Gotshal,  “we  stifle  one 
of  our  basic  freedoms.  Submission  to 
our  own  apathy  can  result  in  greater 
deprivation  of  our  inalienable  rights 
than  the  act  of  an  overlord.” 

AYR-Way  and  Wooico  Compared 

“Discount  is  a  magic  word,”  says 
a  recent  bulletin  from  an  investment 
house.  But  some  of  the  biggest  new 
ventures  into  this  field  studiously 
avoid  the  word:  for  example,  both 
Ayr-Way  and  Wooico. 

Ayr- Way  East,  first  of  the  new  chain 
in  the  Indianapolis  area,  is  presented 
as  “a  modern,  self-service  department 
store  including  a  food  supermarket.” 
Wooico,  whose  first  unit  opens  next 
year  in  the  Great  Southern  Shopping 
Center  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  also  calls 


in  a  series  prepared  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  Public 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  100  West  31st  St.,  New 
York  1.  1-100  copies:  15  cents 
each;  discount  on  larger  orders. 


itself  a  chain  of  “self-service  depart¬ 
ment  stores,”  and  Robert  C.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Woolworth’s  president,  makes  a 
point  of  talking  about  the  “low  profit 
department  store  field”;  never  uses  the 
word  “discount”  in  connection  with 
the  Wooico  operation. 

Giving  a  rundown  on  Wooico  plans 
last  month,  Kirkwood  said  he  expects 
the  new  venture  to  produce  a  better 
return  than  the  Woolworth  variety 
stores  on  invested  capital.  One  reason 
he’s  convinced  the  self-service  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  here  to  stay  is  that  every 
time  a  discount  house  opens  next  to  a 
Woolworth  store,  the  Woolworth  store 
improves.  This  experience  has  been 
so  marked  that  some  leases  for  new 
Woolworth  locations  require  that  there 
be  a  discount  store  adjoining.  A 
parallel  requirement  fbr  the  new  Wooi¬ 
co  store  locations  is  that  there  must 
be  an  adjoining  supermarket. 


Correction 

In  the  October  STORES,  a  report  on 
our  survey  of  leased  department  op¬ 
erations,  page  46,  contains  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error.  Under  the  heading 
"Factors  Management  Considers  When 
Selecting  Lessees,"  the  correct  figure 
for  those  who  reported  that  they 
"check  stores  with  which  the  lessee  is 
now  associated"  is  39  per  cent,  not  3 
per  cent.  ' 
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All  the  present  plans  for  Woolco 
locations  are  in  shopping  centers,  and 
the  goal  is  to  have  18  of  them  going 
within  the  next  year  and  a  half.  Down¬ 
town  locations  are  not  ruled  out,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  good  nearby  parking; 
and  some  consideration  is  being  given 
to  non-center  fringe  locations  where  a 
Woolco  store,  a  Woolworth  store  and 
a  supermarket  could  form  a  small 
center  of  their  own. 

The  self-contained  center  is  part  of 
the  Ayr-Way  design  too.  The  super¬ 
market  is  considered  so  important  that 
it  is  incorporated  in  the  department 
store  unit  itself.  Besides  this,  the 
center  will  include  various  service 
shops  (shoe  repair,  drycleaning  and 
laundry,  barber  and  beauty  shop,  auto 
accessories  shop,  service  station)  and 
a  motel  and  restaurant.  This  is  the 
plan  of  Ayr-Way  East,  and  it  will  be 
followed  in  two  more  Ayr-Ways  in  the 
Indianapolis  area,  one  to  open  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  one  next  summer. 

At  Ayr-Way  only  two  departments 
are  leased:  the  supermarket,  which 
occupies  25,000  square  feet  of  the 
total  of  105,000  in  the  store,  and  the 
snack  bar.  Most  of  the  buying  is  done 
by  L.  S.  Ayres  buyers;  departments 
which  have  their  own  Ayr-Way  buyers 
are  auto  accessories,  candy,  drugs, 
hardware,  housewares,  records,  shoes, 
sporting  goods,  stationery  and  toys. 
The  associated  buying  offices  are 
Atlas  Buying  Corp.  and  Merchants 
Buying  Syndicate. 

Woolco,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
a  large  proportion  of  leased  depart¬ 
ments,  since  most  of  the  departments 
in  this  full-scale  operation  represent 
new  merchandising  ventures  for  the 
Woolworth  organization.  (Woolworth 
,  variety  stores,  according  to  Robert 
:  Kirkwood,  now  compete  with  discount 
houses  only  on  about  360  items.) 

Woolco’s  emphasis  will  be  on  na¬ 
tional  brands,  while  Ayr-Way  is  strong 
on  private  brands.  Woolco  will  offer 
credit  plans,  both  revolving  credit  and 
24-montli  time  payments. 

In  size  and  layout,  the  first  units  of 
both  chains  are  about  the  same:  the 
Woolco  Columbus  store  will  be  a  100,- 
I  000  square  foot,  one-story  building. 
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with  an  adjacent  automotive  service 
center  and  garden  supply  center.  Like 
Ayr-Way,  it  has  counter  food  service 
with  an  adjacent  play  area  for  children, 
featuring  rides.  Even  the  department 
locations  in  the  two  stores  show  a 
similar  pattern. 

Part  of  the  similarity  is  imposed 
by  the  requirements  of  the  checkout 
system.  At  Ayr-Way,  there  are  14 
checkouts,  with  NCR  Salestronics, 
which  incorporate  punched  tape  re¬ 
corders  for  data  processing. 


Sure  Care  Exhibit 

For  two  weeks  during  October,  signs 
in  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 
New  York  directed  passersby  to  the 
first  regional  exhibit  of  the  NRMA 
Sure  Care  symbols.  The  exhibit,  held 
in  the  bank’s  “exhibition  hall,”  was 
sponsored  by  Macy’s  New  York, 

The  walls  of  the  exhibition  room 
were  flanked  by  giant  charts  of  the 
Sure  Care  symbols  with  explanations 
of  their  use,  and  by  manufacturers’ 
displays  of  garments  and  other  textile 
products  on  which  the  symbols  are 
being  used.  The  Textile  Marking  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  had  four  machines  on  dis¬ 
play  to  show  manufacturers  means  of 
both  direct-marking  and  heat-set  mark¬ 
ing  of  the  symbols  on  fabrics. 

A  Macy  demonstrator  was  on  full¬ 
time  duty  at  the  exhibit  to  explain  the 
Sure  Care  program  and  to  answer  on¬ 
lookers’  questions. 

Sure  Care  symbols  are  already  be¬ 
ing  used  by  such  manufacturers  as: 
Chatham  Blankets,  Puritan  Mills,  M. 
C,  Schrank,  Charles  Pindyck,  Bates 
Fabrics,  Embassy  Men’s  Apparel,  Den¬ 
nison  Mfg,  Co.,  Dan  River,  Aldon  Rug 
Mills,  Fort  Schuyler  Knitting  Co., 
Quality  Weaving  Co.,  Femode  Foun¬ 
dations,  Carol  Henry  Blouse  Co.,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Underwear  Corp.,  Franckville 
Pajama  Corp,,  and  Waynesboro  Kit¬ 
ting  Co. 

The  Sure  Care  symbols  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association’s  Technical  Committee, 
under  the  direction  of  Ephraim  Freed¬ 
man,  long  time  director  of  Macy’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards. 
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AUTOMATIC  DISPATCH  CONTROL 


POWER  AND  FREE; 

OVERHEAD  CONVEYOR  SYSTEM* 


•  Simply  set  dials  and  Telematic  guides 
carrier  to  any  station  in  system 


POWER  RAI 
RAIL 

w 

Power-Flex  is  designed  for  automated 
materials  forwarding  applications  in 
industrial  plants,  distribution  centers, 
service  buildings  and  department  stores. 
The  most  economical  system  available  for 
loads  up  to  600  lbs.  per  carrier.  Savings  in 
actual  installations  range  from  25%  to  60%. 
•Systems  in  service  for  your  inspection. 


Employs  exclusive  unitized  "over 
and  under”  power  and  free  rail 
which  permits  simple  switching 
to  right  or  left  as  desired. 


RECENT  INSTALLATIONS: 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.;  May  Co.— Mission 
Valley;  Joseph  Horne  Co.;  Miller 
and  Rhodes,  Inc.;  Famous-Barr  Company; 
Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
inquiries  invited . . .  Send  for  Brochure 


COLUMBUS  McKinnon 

CORPORATION 

Conveyor  Division 

TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


November,  1%1 
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NRMA  FILES  DATA 
ON  REVOLVING 
CREDIT  SALES 


FTC  ATTACK 
ON  COMPARATIVES 
CONTINUES 


Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


THE  NRMA  Taxation  Committee  has  filed  its  responses  to  an  extensive  questionnaire  on 
revolving  credit  practices  of  department  stores  which  was  recently  forwarded  to  NRMA  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mortimer  M.  Caplin.  Mr.  Caplin  had  requested  the 
information  to  assist  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  development  of  income  tax  regu¬ 
lations  covering  the  application  of  the  instalment  method  of  accounting  to  sales  under  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  and  related  type  plans.  The  Association  had  offered  its  complete  cooperation  to  ^ 
the  Commission  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  representatives  of  NRMA  arranged  in  an 
effort  to  expedite  the  issuance  of  necessary  regulations,  which  have  been  under  “study”  by 
IRS  for  several  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  regulations  covering  revolving  credit  plans  will 
he  issued  in  proposed  form  before  the  year-end. 

Highlights  of  the  responses: 

We  estimate  that  sales  of  department  store  members  of  NRMA  account  for  at  least  65''c 
of  total  United  States  department  store  sales  ...  A  substantial  amount  of  total  revolving 
credit  sales  are  made  by  members  of  this  Association  .  .  . 

More  than  99%  of  NRMA  members  offer  a  revolving  credit  type  plan. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  responding  to  the  NRMA  survey  report  income 
from  revolving  credit  sales  on  the  instalment  method  of  accounting  for  federal  income  tax  ; 
purposes. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  NRMA  survey  indicating  the  percentage  of  year-  ; 
end  revolving  credit  accounts  receivable  that  are  discharged  in  one  payment: 

Percentage  of  revolving  credit  receivables 

at  year-end,  discharged  in  one  payment  Xiimher  of  stores  -  S 
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The  median  figure  for  all  stores  responding  to  the  survey  is  U<  . 


A  TWO-PRONGED  attack  on  comparative  price  practices  has  been  levelled  by  the  Eederal 
Trade  Commission.  Dead  aim  has  been  taken  at  the  use  of  manufacturer’s  suggested  list 
prices,  a  practice  that  has  won  increased  favor  with  manufacturers  since  many  of  the  state 
fair  trade  laws  ran  afoul  of  the  courts  on  constitutional  grounds.  An  attorney  for  the  FTC. 
arguing  a  recent  case  before  an  FTC  trial  examiner,  contends  that  the  establishment  of  a 
list  price  by  a  manufacturer  in  excess  of  the  “usual  and  customary”  price  at  retail  consti¬ 
tutes  an  “unfair  trade  practice”  under  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Under 
this  theory  the  manufacturer  using  list  prices  would  be  vested  with  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  retail  prices  for  his  product  are  in  line  with  the  suggested  prices.  In  today's 
competitive  market,  marked  by  ever  increasing  pressures  from  discounters  and  other  low 
margin  operators,  this  may  he  an  extremely  onerous  task.  The  hearing  examiner  has  reserved 
decision. 

In  a  second  case,  an  FTC  examiner  has  ruled  that  a  pre-ticketed  price  may  he  an  “unfair 
trade  practice”  even  though  the  manufacturer’s  product  may  actually,  be  sold  at  the  sug¬ 
gested  or  pre-ticketed  price.  Under  the  examiner's  theory  the  validity  of  a  pre-ticketed  price 
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must  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  priee  at  which  the  product  is  sold 
by  stores  of  the  same  “character'’  and  not  the  “regular”  price  at  which 
it  may  have  been  sold  by  one  or  even  more  competing  stores. 

In  his  decision  the  hearing  examiner  relied  on  a  prior  Commission 
ruling  holding  that  the  regular  and  customary  price  in  one  trading  area 
can  not  he  used  as  the  basis  of  a  comparative  price  in  another  area.  The 
examiner  apparently  is  applying  the  “different  trading  area”  theory  to 
stores  of  different  “character,”  i.e.  discount  and  low-markup  operations 
with  traditional  retailers.  In  other  words,  different  types  of  retailers  do 
not  establish  regular  and  customary  prices  for  each  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  novel  theory  of  testing  comparative 
prices  can  have  much  practical  application,  particularly  where  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  prices  in  many  cases  is  attributable  to  variations  in  the  quality 
of  the  merchandise. 


IDENTIFICATION  BY  NUMBERS  ON  TAX  RETURNS 


THE  EiNACTMENT  of  legislation  permitting  the  Treasury  Department  to 
assign  identification  numbers  to  taxpayers  will  speed  Internal  Revenue 
.Service’s  conversion  of  its  processing  and  records  system  to  modern  high¬ 
speed  electronic  data  processing  equipment. 

I  nder  the  new  law,  taxpayers  will  be  required  to  use  their  social 
security  numbers  as  their  identification  numbers.  Those  not  under  the 
social  security  system  will  be  assigned  a  number  by  the  Treasury.  The  use 
of  numbers  will  minimize  many  errors  that  might  occur  in  the  use  of 
EDF  because  of  misspelled  or  similar  names. 

The  first  tax  returns  that  will  be  affected  by  the  new  system  are  the 
declarations  of  estimated  tax  to  be  filed  by  individuals  on  or  before  April 
15,  1962.  The  ADP  program  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  Atlanta  Region 
at  the  end  of  this  year  and  gradually  extended  to  other  regions  throughout 
the  country. 
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A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 
FOR  YOUR  STORE 


Here’s  the  lightest-weight  —  the 
easiest-rolling  —  Hanger  Hamper 
you  can  own!  Made  of  tough, 
rigid  Poly-Glass,  it  withstands 
hardest  knocks,  won’t  dent  or 
chip,  wears  years  longer.  A  big- 
capacity  hamper  mounted  on  5" 
rubber  swivel  wheels.  Hasp  for 
pad-locking.  Write  for  new  bro¬ 
chure  and  prices! 


STATES  STEP  UP  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 


DURING  THE  next  session  of  the  Congress,  the  Administration  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  push  legislation  to  establish  so-called  “federal  benefit  standards’' 
for  unemployment  compensation.  It  will  be  argued  that  the  present  state 
system  of  dispensing  benefits  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  the 
unemployed. 

An  analysis  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  states  during  the  1960-1961 
sessions,  however,  clearly  indicates  that  unemployment  benefits  have  been 
inereased  markedly.  Twenty-seven  states  increased  maximum  weekly 
benefits  during  this  period;  no  state  now  pays  less  than  S30  weekly.  Six 
states  increased  the  maximum  duration  of  benefits;  only  five  states  pay 
for  less  than  26  weeks.  Thirteen  states  increased  maximum  tax  rates. 
Twenty-six  states,  with  79  G  of  all  covered  workers,  provide  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  tax  rates  higher  than  2.7 G  . 


MISCELLANY 


►  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  will  hear  arguments  regarding 
the  constitutionality  of  that  state’s  Sunday  selling  law.  A  statement  in 
this  column  last  month  to  the  effect  that  this  court  had  upheld  the  statute 
was  premature  and  in  error. 

►  An  FTC  hearing  examiner  has  dismissed  charges  by  FTC  that 
-Macy’s  violated  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  when  it  solicited  gifts 
from  vendors  in  conjunction  with  its  lOOth  Anniversary  celebration. 
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Computer  Does  the  Gift  Shopping 

An  electronic  gift  advisor  went  to 
work  for  Neiman-Marcus  last  month, 
as  one  of  the  many  modern  marvels 
that  the  store  spread  before  its  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  “American  Fortnight” 
promotion.  The  Dallas  office  of  IBM 
created  the  system,  and  this  is  how  it 
works: 

First,  a  shopper  fills  out  a  multiple 
choice  form  on  which  she  gives  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  age,  sex,  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the 
gift,  and  the  price  range.  The  data  is 
punched  into  IBM  cards,  and  read  into 
a  1401  computer.  The  computer  now 
has  an  “electronic  image”  of  the  per¬ 
son  for  whom  it  is  to  “shop.”  Then  the 
1401  scans  a  tape  on  which  is  recorded 
a  complete  description  of  over  2,000 
gift  items  available  in  the  store,  selects 
from  these  the  10  items  which  appear 


WITH  UNITROL 


THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 

1.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modtn, 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  cost.- 

2.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  ..t 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

5.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  «. 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

6.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  bj 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MAW 
ADVANTAGES  TH.^T  ARE  YOUR.' 
W'HEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


ideally  suited  to  this  individual,  and 
prints  a  list  of  items. 

In  a  store  like  Neiman-Marcus, 
whose  gift  shoppers  are  asked  to  make 
selections  for  customers  all  over  the 
world,  this  use  of  computer  time  isn’t 
merely  a  novelty  with  which  to  enchant 
customers;  it’s  very  practical. 


Next:  The  Negative  ion  Department? 

There  was  an  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Ionization  of  the  Air  in 
Philadelphia  last  month.  Scientists 
who  presented  papers  there  said  that 
while  the  negative  ion  generators  on 
the  market  today  aren’t  powerful 
enough  to  do  more  than  relieve  hay- 
fever,  those  of  the  future  will  be  used 
to  treat  serious  respiratory  diseases, 
relieve  muscular  pains  and  some  ner¬ 
vous  disorders,  and  step  up  vitality  and 
work  performance.  People  w’ho  wear 
clothing  charged  with  negative  ions, 
said  one  researcher,  experience  relief 
from  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains — 
a  finding  that  suggests  a  strange  new 
future  for  apparel  merchandising  and 
promotion. 

Sargent  Curtis,  J.  L.  Hudson  store 
protection  director,  has  predicted  that 
powerful  negative  ion  generators  on 
the  store  premises  will  eventually  re¬ 
duce  the  shoplifting  problem.  He  says 
that  neurotic  attitudes  and  criminal 
impulses  are  lessened  when  the  air  is 
charged  with  negative  ions.  And  sure¬ 
ly  the  euphoria  induced  by  ionized  air 
will  make  customers  less  critical  and 
salespeople  more  helpful! 


Textile  Improvements 

Manufacturers  of  apparel  spent  two 
full  days  at  the  National  Outerwear 
and  Sportswear  Association’s  conven¬ 
tion  last  month  studying  the  proper 
handling  of  foam  laminates.  A  move¬ 
ment  is  under  way  in  this  group  to  get 
industry-w'ide  standards  covering 
quality  and  performance  of  laminated 


fabrics  and  garments  made  from  them. 
Leading  foam  producers  have  their 
own  quality  control  licensing  systems. 
The  garment  manufacturers’  interest 
in  quality  construction  and  standards 
strengthens  the  prospect  that  laminat¬ 
ed  garments  can  make  a  permanent 
best-seller  spot  for  themselves  in  the 
sportswear  market. 

Collins  &  Aikman  has  developed  a 
way  of  printing  a  deep  clear  pattern 
on  high  pile  rugs.  The  patterned  high 
pile  rugs  have  been  introduced  as  part 
of  its  “Cloud  9”  line  of  scatter  rugs, 
made  of  40%  Dynel  and  60%  Creslan. 

To  obtain  the  satisfactory  depth  and 
clarity  of  pattern  in  the  high  pile,  the 
company  prints  the  rugs  before  cutting 
the  pile.  With  this  technique,  the 
colors  penetrate  right  to  the  backing 
and  the  edges  of  the  pattern  stay  crisp¬ 
ly  defined. 


Franchised  In-the-Home  Selling 

White  Shield  Corp.  is  offering  stores 
a  method  of  extending  in-the-home 
selling  to  a  wide  variety  of  smallwares. 
cosmetics,  toiletries  and  accessories. 
Stern  Bros,  in  New  York,  B.  Gertz  in 
Jamaica,  Lit  Bros,  in  Philadelphia. 
Sattler’s  in  Buffalo,  and  J.  L.  Brandeis 
&  Sons  in  Omaha  are  among  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  who  have  signed  up 
for  this  franchised  service. 

The  “Home  Shopping  Service”  pro¬ 
gram  is  operated  somewhat  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  home  “party  plan”: 

A  White  Shield  representative,  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  department  store’s  “home 
shopping  service  representative,”  uses 
store  lists  to  find  customers  who  would 
be  willing  to  invite  a  specific  number 
of  guests  to  a  “Shop-at-Home”  party 
in  their  homes.  When  a  date  is  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  representative  takes  a  pro¬ 
jector  and  screen  to  the  customer’s 
home  and  gives  a  two-hour  show  of 
full-color  slides  illustrating  merchan¬ 
dise  available.  Each  guest  at  the  party 
has  an  itemized  order  blank  in  her 
hands,  checks  her  choices  as  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  described,  and  signs  her 
blank  at  the  conclusion.  The  average 
sale  is  said  to  add  up  to  an  attractive 
$14  per  guest. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


REA'S  Unit-Pak  Service 

A  new,  shipper-loaded  small  con¬ 
tainer  service,  designed  to  speed  up 
service  and  reduce  costs,  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Railway  Express.  Called 
“Unit-Pak,”  it  was  scheduled  to  go 
into  operation  on  November  13th — ■ 
unless  delayed  by  motor  carrier  pro¬ 
tests  (claiming  “destructive  competi¬ 
tion”)  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

The  Unit-Pak  service  provides  the 
shipper  with  REA  containers  that  move 
as  a  single  unit.  The  contained  (70  x 
40  X  68  inches)  is  packed  at  the  ship¬ 
per’s  plant,  for  delivery  to  either  a 
single  consignee  or  several  consignees. 
If  the  shipment  is  for  several  consign¬ 
ees  in  a  given  city,  it  is  broken  up  by 
the  Railway  Express  agent  at  the  desti¬ 
nation  point. 

Several  variations  of  the  service  are 
possible.  For  example,  different  sup¬ 
pliers  may  send  their  products  to  a 
retailer’s  or  wholesaler’s  distribution 
center  where  Unit-Pak  containers  are 


Shopping  Center  Showcases  will  be  built  on  this  model,  shown 
in  New  York  last  month.  Two  walls  are  of  glass,  so  that  product 
exhibits  can  be  seen  from  the  outside. 


Shopping  Center  Showcase/  Inc.  is  a  chain  of  display  centers  where  manufac¬ 
turers  can  exhibit  their  products  and  services  directly  to  consumers.  The  first  unit 
is  to  open  at  the  Prince  Georges  Plaza  Shopping  Center  at  Hyattsville,  Md.,  in 
March.  Ten  others  are  on  the  program  for  1962-63;  and  the  schedule  calls  for  55 
by  the  end  of  1964.  No  sales  will  be  made  in  the  centers.  Manufacturer- 
exhibitors  will  show,  demonstrate  and  explain  their  products;  give  away  samples 
and  premiums,  carry  on  product  and  package  testing.  Sales  referrals  will  be  made 
to  retailers  in  the  shopping  center— or  throughout  the  market  area,  if  the  exhibitor 
chooses.  The  Showcase  management  promises  continuous  peak  traffic,  by  combin¬ 
ing  "the  magnetism  of  the  old-fashioned  carnival  and  the  latest  give-away  tech¬ 
niques."  Weekly  giveaways  of  television  sets,  cars,  trips  abroad,  etc.,  are  expected 
to  keep  customer  interest  high. 
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The  White  Shield  representative 
works  on  a  commission  basis,  and  the 
customer  who  acts  as  hostess  receives 
a  credit  for  a  percentage  of  the  sales 
made. 

White  Shield  now  offers  some  230 
items  in  some  14  merchandise  cate¬ 
gories,  under  various  brand  names.  In¬ 
cluded  are  perfumes  and  colognes; 
brushes;  artificial  flowers;  shampoos, 
creams,  and  beauty  aids;  drugs  and 
vitamins;  shaving  lotions;  hollow 
ware;  stockings;  and  a  wide  range  of 
jewelry  for  both  men  and  women. 

Only  White  Shield  merchandise  is 
included  in  the  regular  presentation, 
but  the  company  says  that  stores  can 
insert  slides  about  their  own  special 
promotions. 

The  name  of  White  Shield  never’ap- 
pears  in  the  presentation,  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  or  in  the  transaction.  Although 
White  Shield  handles  the  contacts,  the 
shows,  and  the  filling  of  the  orders,  the 
presentation  is  in  the  name  of  the  store, 
billing  is  done  through  the  store,  and 
the  merchandise  carries  its  own  brand 
names. 
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PROVED  CONSUMER  ACCEPTANCE— known  and  bought  by  America’s 
most  discriminating  candle  users  day  in  and  day  out  for  over  106  years. 
SELECTION  of  most-wanted  sizes  and  styles  to  hold  inventory  low 
and  keep  turnover  high. 

COLORS— 22  fashion-right  fully  researched  current  shades  (plus  gold 
and  silver). 

PACKAGING— impulse-sale  unit-packs  for  safe,  efficient  handling  and 
full  store  profit. 

ADVERTISING  to  big-spending  customers  in  leading  fashion  magazines. 
DISPLAYS — counter  or  floor  size  handsome  stock  units  or  custom- 
designed  candle  bars  reflecting  your  store’s  personality. 

write  for  detailed  information  J  DittribuHon  in  all  araat 

WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLE  CO.,  INC. 

ALSO  HAKClIS  OF  TAVCMN  ORANO  CANDLES 

Pion*«r  Caf»4l«fn«li*r  Etlab.  18S5 

F«ctwv  A  OfNc*«  N»w  Y«»h  IS  •••Un  f  Cliicat* «  iM  IS 

1/ M.T.  3M  Farfe  A««.  S*.  71  Si.  U)  H.  F»«f»AUii  St.  SSl-A  S.  Fl«««t  St. 
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loaded  with  a  mix  of  several  lines. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  shippers  to 
use  the  Railway  Express  container. 
They  may  use  specially  designed  units 
of  their  own,  as  long  as  these  meet  the 
REA  tariff  specifications. 

The  new  Container  Tariff  52  pro¬ 
vides  for  direct-to-consignee  service  on 
1,180  initial  routes  linking  35  shipper 
points.  In  many  respects,  the  service 
is  like  railroad  piggyback  plans. 

Cost  comparisons  supplied  by  Rail¬ 
way  Express  indicate  that  Unit-Pak 
can  be  cheaper  than  LTL  motor  carrier 
charges.  For  example,  a  one  shipper  to 
one  consignee  shipment  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  costing  $49.11  by 
motor  carrier  would  cost  $40  in  Unit- 
Pak  service.  (The  comparison  is  based 
upon  a  load  amounting  to  85  cubic 
feet  in  the  container,  which  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  of  101  cubic  feet.  Where 
the  average  density  of  the  traffic  is  20 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  container 
lading  weight  equals  1700  pounds,  and 
the  comparison  is  with  motor  carrier 
LTL  charges  at  Class  85  for  that 
weight. ) 

The  flat  charge  per  container  tariff 
can  provide  lower  costs  on  shipments 
up  to  3,000  pounds.  Rate  advantages 
are  greatest  where  merchandise  weight 
is  heaviest  per  cubic  foot.  Much  de¬ 
partment  store  merchandise  is  light 
and  bulky,  and  for  that  kind  of  ship¬ 
ment  this  latest  rate  innovation  of 
Railway  Express  will  provide  little  or 
no  advantage.  But  for  heavy  density 


commodities  (chinaware  is  an  ex¬ 
ample)  the  savings  could  be  sub¬ 
stantial. 


New  Burroughs  Line 

A  new  line  of  numeric  accounting 
machines  has  been  released  by  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.  at  prices  that  make  it 
easier  for  businesses  to  graduate  to 
more  automatic  machines. 

The  machines  in  the  new'  F6000 
series  replace  some  15  Sensimatic 
models  which  carried  numeric  desig¬ 
nations  FlOO  through  F700  inclusive. 
Prices  have  been  reduced  as  much  as 
10  per  cent  on  deluxe  models  w’hereas 
some  standard  models  show  price  in¬ 
creases  of  about  five  per  cent,  thus  nar¬ 
rowing  the  cost  range  between  stand¬ 
ard  and  deluxe  equipment. 

The  line  has  been  restyled  through¬ 
out,  with  revamped  color  combina¬ 
tions,  newly  designed  key  tops,  and 
larger  cases. 

How  to  Use  Microwove 

How  multi-location  businesses  can 
use  microwave  is  told  in  a  22-minute 
film  produced  by  Motorola  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Electronics,  Inc. 

The  16mm  sound  and  color  motion 
picture,  titled  “Communications  Un¬ 
limited,”  points  out  ways  microwave 
can  be  used  to  relay  vital  information. 
It  shows  possible  applications  for 
many  businesses,  including  depart¬ 


ment  stores,  which  were  made  eligible 
for  private  microwave  systems  by  a 
1960  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  ruling. 

The  film  features  a  basic  explana¬ 
tion  of  microwave  radio— what  it  is 
and  what  it  does — and  uses  installa¬ 
tion  shots  of  microwave  equipment 
carrying  high  speed  data,  voice  mes¬ 
sages,  facsimile  forms,  and  other  infor¬ 
mation.  Narration  and  illustrations  ex¬ 
plain  how  microwave  supplies  a  com¬ 
munications  link  for  multi-location 
businesses  in  conjunction  with  various 
information  producing  and  processing 
devices. 

The  film  is  available  on  request  to 
Motorola  for  group  showings,  and 
should  be  of  interest  for  presentation 
at  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local  re¬ 
tail  association  meetings. 

Supplier:  Motorola  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Electronics,  Inc.,  4501  W est 
Augusta  Blvd.,  Chicago  51,  III. 

Checking  Checkers 

Success  of  a  check-out  operation  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
checkers — partly  a  matter  of  training 
but  also  a  matter  of  aptitude. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  has 
developed  a  battery  of  tests  which  are 
said  to  be  able  to  predict,  in  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nine  out  of  10  cases,  whether 
an  applicant  for  a  checker  job  will  per¬ 
form  her  job  competently.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  offering  the  tests  to  stores  at 
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a  nominal  cost  through  its  local  branch 
offices. 

The  tests  measure  ability  to  read  and 
record  prices  accurately,  as  well  as 
other  skills  required  by  a  checker. 
They  also  indicate  a  person’s  ability 
to  understand  and  follow  instructions 
and  get  along  with  customers  and  fel¬ 
low  employees,  and  also  show  how  well 
a  person  can  adjust  to  new  and  unusual 
situations  and  generally  adapt  to  dif¬ 
ferent  problems  which  might  arise  at 
the  checkstand. 

The  tests  were  developed  by  Dr. 
Ward  J.  Jenssen,  industrial  psycholo¬ 
gist,  during  a  two-year  study  which 
measured  the  aptitudes  of  1,134  check- 
stand  operators  employed  in  the  stores 
of  26  retail  food  chains  throughout  the 
country. 

Alteration  Room  Equipment 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  buttonsewer  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  standard  lockstitch  with  the 
use  of  just  a  single  thread  and  without 
bobbin  changes.  The  machine.  Singer 
270,  uses  a  reel  and  hook  mechanism 
for  the  conventional  bobbin  and  pro¬ 
duces  stitching  which  Singer  calls 
“Ever-Lok.” 

In  addition  to  speed  and  simplicity 
in  use,  the  new  machine  is  said  to  sew 
a  button  on  much  more  firmly  than 
ordinary  chainstitching  can  do,  and  to 
eliminate  the  thread  bunching  on  the 
underside  of  the  garment  which  may 
occur  with  conventional  button  sewing. 

Using  Friden  Equipment 

The  sixth  edition  of  Friden’s  book¬ 
let,  “IDP  Products  in  Action,”  pre¬ 
sents  32  pages  of  systems  applications 
involving  the  company’s  tape-operated 
business  machines.  Full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  and  concise  explanations  give 
simple  examples  of  how  the  machines 
can  be  used  to  handle  order-invoice, 
data  collection,  and  MICR  check  prep¬ 
aration,  accounting  and  auditing  pro¬ 
cedures,  etc. 

Free  copies  are  available  from:  Pro¬ 
motion  Planning  Dept.,  Friden,  Inc., 
97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


Reading  matter 


Your  Future  in  Retailing.  By  George  Scott. 
Richards  Rosen  Press,  New  York.  160 
pages.  $2.95. 

The  president  of  the  Walker  Scott 
Company,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Careers  in  Retailing  Commit¬ 
tee,  is  a  tireless  missionary  to  young 
people  on  the  subject  of  retail  careers. 
Now  he  has  written  a  book  about  it— 
lucid,  understanding  and  practical. 

Mr.  Scott  describes  the  expanding 
nature  of  retailing  today,  with  its  con¬ 
tinuous  creation  of  new  jobs  and  new 
opportunities;  he  goes  on  to  simple 
descriptions  of  the  major  kinds  of  re¬ 
tail  business  and  their  internal  organi¬ 
zation.  Then  he  considers  the  great 
variety  of  supervisory  and  executive 
jobs,  and  describes  in  detail  the  work 
of  the  merchandising,  sales  promotion. 


operations,  and  control  and  personnel 
executives  and  the  qualifications  for 
each  kind  of  work.  Job  by  job,  from 
head  of  stock  up  to  top  management, 
he  gives  salary  ranges  and  promotion¬ 
al  opportunities. 

Retailing’s  enormous  growth  in  the 
past  15  years  created  a  shortage  of 
executives;  as  a  result,  the  industry  to¬ 
day  is  concentrating  on  executive  de- 
veloprrient  programs.  This  makes  it  a 
highly  favorable  time,  Mr.  Scott  points 
out,  for  able  young  people  to  enter  the 
retail  business. 

Two  chapters  of  the  book  give  spe¬ 
cific  information  on  how  to  prepare  for 
a  retail  career  during  school  and  col¬ 
lege  years.  Colleges  that  offer  speciali¬ 
zations  in  retailing  are  listed,  informa¬ 
tion  about  available  scholarships  is 
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PROFIT  UIHEGl 


SVt  inch*!  ii 
diameter  of 
rigid  epecial 
coated  iteck 


This  handy  pocket-size  com¬ 
puter  makes  the  calculations 
a  merchant  needs  day  in  and 
day  out. 

The  performance  of  any  in¬ 
ventory — that  of  a  store,  a 
department,  a  classification, 
a  price  line,  a  vendor’s  line 
—  can  be  determined  very 
quickly.  The  potential  with 
inventories  better  controlled 
is  readily  apparent. 


*  Determines  selling  price  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  any  desired 
mark-on 

*  Calculates  annual  gross  profit 
produced  at  different  rates 
of  turnover  and  different 
gross  profit  margins 

*  Shows  rate  of  annual  net 
earnings  (before  Federal 
taxes)  on  total  investment  in 
(net  worth  of)  the  business 

*  Computes  percentages 

OBCO  Merchand 

30  North  Michigan  Avenue  Dept. 


2 


pottpaid 

3  for  S5.25 
$10.00  dozen 

Order  today  or  send  for  free 
folder  explaining  fully  the 
advantages  of  consulting 
PROFIT  WHEEL. 

ising  Consultants 

S  Suite  1013  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
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Exec.  Offices:  Hotel  Governor  Clinton,  N.Y.C.1 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE 
ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  JULY  2,  1946  AND 
JUNE  11,  1960  (74  Stat.  208)  SHOWING  THE 
OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CIR¬ 
CULATION  OF  STORES,  published  monthly, 
except  July  and  August,  when  bi  monthly,  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1961. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  Helen 
K.  Mulhern,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.; 
Managing  Editor,  None;  Business  Manager,  Helen 
K.  Mulhern,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediate¬ 
ly  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  Arm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  that 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  (a  non-profit  oriraniza- 
tion),  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.; 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  President;  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Treasurer,  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  Imna  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was;  (This  informa¬ 
tion  is  required  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1960  to  be 
included  in  all  statements  regardless  of  frequency  of 
issue.)  10,900. 

Helen  K.  Mulhern,  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day 
of  September,  1961. 

James  J.  Bliss 

Notary  Public.  State  of  New  York.  No.  30-5346015. 
(Qualified  in  Nassau  County.  Term  expires  March 
30,  1962. 


given  in  complete  detail. 

All  through  the  book,  as  background 
for  its  array  of  facts  and  practical  ad¬ 
vice,  there  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  the  sense  of  real  accom¬ 
plishment  that  a  retail  job  offers  to 
people  who  are  self-reliant,  agile-mind¬ 
ed,  competitive  and  enthusiastic. 

Men's  Neckwear  Manual  and  Fact  Book. 
By  S.  Howard  Rosenthal.  Available 
from  the  author,  at  144-44  41st 
Avenue,  Flushing  55,  New  York.  110 
pages.  $2.95. 

The  author  of  this  comprehensive 
new  manual  is  men’s  furnishings  buyer 
for  Allied  Purchasing  Corporation. 
Here’s  the  complete  story  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  merchandise  with  which 
the  neckwear  buyer  deals;  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  retail  assortment  planning, 
buying  programs  and  stock  controls; 
the  retailer’s  activities  in  the  market 
and  selection  of  vendors;  and  advice 
on  promotion,  display  and  selection 
and  training  of  salespeople.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  18  charts  and  tables  includes 
dollar  stock  plans,  price  line  plans 
and  assortment  plans  for  inventories  of 
different  sizes,  comparisons  of  mark¬ 
ons  with  markons  of  other  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  items,  and  similar  valuable 
merchandising  information.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  neckwear  manufacture  and  con¬ 
struction  provides  easy-to-use  training 
information.  There’s  also  a  complete 
glossary  of  neckwear  terms. 

Planning  and  Creating  Better  Direct  Mail. 
By  John  D.  Yeck  and  John  T.  Maguire. 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Company.  387 
pages.  $6.95. 

Scores — maybe  hundreds — of  books 
have  been  written  about  the  art  and 
science  of  direct  mail  promotion.  This 
may  be  the  best  of  them  all;  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  outstanding  for  its  readability. 
It  has  style;  the  language  carries  out 
the  authors’  own  specifications  for 


Have  you  seen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  AHti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PIOTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5tb  Are.  New  York  10,  N.Y. 


copy  that  persuades,  penetrates  and 
moves  swifty  ahead.  It’s  not  a  small 
achievement  to  maintain  this  easy-to- 
read  presentation  throughout  a  book 
whose  28  chapters  deal  not  only  with 
copywriting  and  the  varied  uses  of  di¬ 
rect  mail,  but  also  with  every  detail  of 
list  buying  and  list  maintenance,  costs, 
reproduction  methods,  paper  weights 
and  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  envelopes. 

If  there’s  anything  you  need  to  know 
about  direct  mail  (or,  for  that  matter, 
about  persuasive  letter  writing)  this 
book  will  answer  your  question,  as  well 
as  a  few  hundred  other  questions  you 
probably  haven’t  thought  of. 

About  the  authors:  John  B.  Yeck  is 
a  partner  in  Yeck  and  Yeck  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  and  Graphic  Service,  a  di¬ 
rect  mail  agency,  in  Dayton,  Ohio; 
John  T.  Maguire  is  associate  professor 
of  Business  English  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  in  charge  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  direct  mail  course. 


Retailers'  Costs  of  Sales  Tax  Collection  in 
Ohio.  By  James  C.  Yocum.  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  165  pages.  $5.00. 


Retailers’  costs  of  collecting  the 
Ohio  state  sales  tax  averaged  nearly 
15  per  cent  of  their  1959  tax  collec¬ 
tions.  There  were  526  stores  in  the 
research  sample  used  for  this  study, 
with  gross  sales  of  over  $611  million 
and  state  sales  tax  collections  of  over 
$15  million.  Forty-two  separate  items 
of  sales  tax  collection  costs  were  iden¬ 
tified  and  studied. 

This  is  a  pioneer  piece  of  business 
research,  the  first  in  which  all  the  costs 
that  retailers  incur  in  collecting  a  sales 
tax  have  been  tracked  down  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  what  the  researchers  call  a 
“statistically  significant”  report.  The 
sampling  design  for  the  study,  the  re¬ 
search,  and  the  procedures  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  costs  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants  provided  a  grant  for  this 
research.  Administrative  cost  deter¬ 
minations  were  made  after  interviews 
and  data  recordings  in  the  stores;  to 
determine  sales  clerk  costs,  time  study 
observations  were  made  of  6,768 
actual  sales  transactions. 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


PROFIT  TIP:  Advertise  in  the  Yellow  Pages  and  always  include  your  telephone  number  in  store  advertising. 


This  is 

Mary  Mason- 


TELEPHONE  SHOPPING 
PROFILES  IN  PROFIT 


the  most  popular  salesgirl 

Mary  Mason  is  busy  enough  to  be  four  girls -and  she  is. 


At  least,  Mary  Mason  is  the  name  used  by  the  Emporium 
in  St.  Paul  to  represent  its  four-position  telephone  shop¬ 
ping  department. 

Although  Mary  Mason  is  fictitious,  the  Emporium  feels 
that  she  gives  its  telephone  shopping  department  a 
warm,  personalized  image. 

“Last  year,  telephone  shopping  contributed  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  our  gross  sales,"  reports  F.  B.  McFadden,  Vice 
President.  "And  we  know  that  telephone  sales  will  be 
even  bigger  this  year. 

“Our  trading  area  is  continually  growing.  And  the  more 
it  grows,  the  more  valuable  and  profitable  our  telephone 
shopping  department  becomes." 


If  you  have  an  existing  telephone  shopping  department 
-or  even  if  you  don’t  have  one— you’ll  find  it  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  learn  about  “Making  Telephone  Selling  Click.” 


This  is  the  lively  and  interesting  new  telephone  shop¬ 
ping  training  package  that  features  the  most  effective 
telephone  selling  procedures. 

This  package  is  available  at  no  charge.  And  one  of  our 
Communications  Consultants  will  be  happy  to  help  you 
set  up  the  training  program  for  your  personnel. 


Why  not  call  your  local  Bell  Telephone  Business  Office 
and  ask  for  a  special  showing  of  “Making  Telephone 
Selling  Click”?  No  obligation,  of  course. 


New  Bell  System  telephone  shopping  training  program 
can  help  trigger  bigger  sales  and  profit  for  you. 


while  simplifying  figure  work 
with  the  NCR  DELUXE 

ADDING 

MACHINE 


Cut  hand  motion  and  effort  up  to  50% 
with  the  exclusive  National  “Live”  Keyboard! 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from 
the  many  time-  and  money-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  an  NCR  adding  machine. 
NCR’s  pay  for  themselves  quickly 
through  savings,  then  continue  to  re¬ 
turn  a  regular  yearly  profit.  For  more 
information,  call  nearest  NCR  branch 
office  or  dealer.  See  phone  book  yellow 
pages. 


Every  amount  key  on  the  NCR  De  Luxe 
Adding  Machine  operates  the  motor. 
Result:  You  can  forget  the  Motor  Bar! 
Eliminates  back-and-forth  hand  motion 
from  keys  to  Motor  Bar.  Think  of  the 
time  and  effort  this  single  NCR  feature 
saves!  All  keys  are  instantly  adjustable 
to  each  operator’s  preferred  touch!  It 
is  no  wonder  operators  are  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  NCR  De  Lu.\e  Adding 
Machine.  They  do  their  work  faster — 
with  up  to  50%  less  effort! 


Only  NCR  has  14  time-  and  money¬ 
saving  features. 

“Live”  Keyboard  and  Adjustable 
keytouch  are  just  two  of  the  14  time- 
and  effort-saving  features  which  you  get 
in  the  NCR  De  Luxe  Adding  Machine. 
You  will  also  like  its  RUGGED  CON¬ 
STRUCTION-NEW  STYLING- 
NEW  QUIETNESS— NEW  BEAUTY. 
Your  NCR  representative  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  a  demonstration  and  tell  you 
about  all  14  features.  Call  him  today. 


Aoame  macmms 

CASH  aaomm»AccoumtifO  macnm 
-  lifaaoMC  data  rtocissma 
MCI  Minri  (No  CAUON  igommoi 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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